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«• i We are manufacturers of briar pipes In.fanoyand 
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8x56 Steel Model 
without rail 
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r and TIMER 
FROM SUEVIA, 
TYPE 220 


Watch Bands? 


Slop! We have them all - all kinds 

Any material, any style. Plus custom-made 
models, semi-finished products, yard 
goods. Leather and metal watch bands. 
Latesl-iBShian watch bands. In short, 
anything lhal goes by the name of wolch 
bands. Top quality only. 

Tell us what you need and wo’ll send vou 
on interestingly priced oflor. 
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For night 

When silling for observation 

Precision Telescoplo Sights with greatest twilight factor by diflex coating. 
Leading products of best Wetzlar quality work. 

Lightweight model — Telescopic Sights 

with variable magnification 4 -12 x 46D, 

2Vi-8x42:end I*/*-6x38 

Lightweight model - Telescopic Sights 
6 x 42 and 4 x 36, all with rail 
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Steal model — Telescopic Sights 

8 x 56,6 x 42 and 4 x 36. all without rail 
All models available with double adjustment. 

Guaianloo 5 years. Schmidt and Bandar leleacopla alghte have bann 
triad and provod to be bullet and shock proof wator-tloht onrf » 
to all temperatures all over the vrorldl 8 ' Dn ‘‘ r0slstonl 
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Including 3 big, elegant dial. } 
with 96, flaps onthebaqk,! 
for aocurate switching ; 
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EEC leaders face 
tough decisions 
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T he fight against unemployment and 
terrorism are the two main priorities 
EEC heads of state said after their recent 
meeting in Copenhagen. 

How can the citizens of the EEC be 
expected to react to such platitudes with 
anything more than the customary 
yawn? 

In parliamentary democracies, where 
everything depends on voluntary agree¬ 
ments between parties and groups, it is 
customary to put decisions off for as. 
long as possible. This dilatory process is 
known as “allowing decisions to 
mature” and it is to prevent over-hasty 
moves which would ruffle partners who 
had not yet made up their minds. 

Some of the major decisions within 
(he EEC are now near to being taken, 
which means that the EEC heads of go¬ 
vernment’s resolutions could well have 
more than mere publicity value. 

There are 6.5 million unemployed in 
the Community. This is doubly expen¬ 
sive because the unemployed have to be 

EEC parliament 
gets direct 
poll next year 

T he first direct elections to the Eu¬ 
ropean Parliament will take place 
from 7-10 July 1979. ■ 

Agreement on the date was reached at 
Ihe recent meeting of EEC. heads of 
state in Copenhagen. The British, who 
blocked the agreement on elections in 
1978, found the 1979 date acceptable. 

Up to. now, EEC deputies have been 
delegated to the European Parliament 
from their national parliaments. 

The election cannot take place on the 
same day in all countries because of dif¬ 
ferent electoral practices. dpa ■ 

(KOlner, Stadt-Anzolger, 8 April 1978) 
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supported out of social security funds 
dwindling because of unemployment, an 
almost unbearable burden for the eco¬ 
nomies of the EEC states. 

Another heavy load is the drop in' 
value of the US dollar, which makes’ 
American products cheaper on world 
markets and reduces the competitiveness 
of EEC products. The day does not look 
far off when European products will be 
unsaleable on world markets and Euro¬ 
pean heads of states will be doing no 
more than presiding over their respec¬ 
tive bankruptcies. 

The European heads are reluctant to 
play this role. It is not therefore too 
much to expect that by the beginning of 
the Bremen Conference in July deci¬ 
sions on a common strategy to combat 
unemployment, boost the economies, 
create new jobs and stabilise currencies 
will have been taken. 

The heads of government will also 
have to take steps lo ensure that the 
EEC's currencies do not in future catch 
cold every time the dollar sneezes. 

It is essential that the EEC should 
support moves to replace the devalued 
dollar as the world’s leading currency. 

Its heads should not only consider the 
creation of a separate “legal zone” to 
combat terrorism more effectively, but 
should also set up an EEC currency area 
and thereby, make themselves more in¬ 
dependent of the USA. 

The heads of state are considering 
this now. Indeed they have little choice. 

Let no-one assume that all these deci¬ 
sions will have been taken as if by a mi¬ 
racle come July. Twenty-one months 
ago the heads of government solemnly 
declared their intention to cooperate 
more in the fight against terrorism. 
Nothing happened. 

Perhaps the kidnappings and murders 
sincethen have speeded up the decision¬ 
making processes 

' As for economic matters, the Copen- 
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President Walter Scheel welcomes the President of Czechoslovekla, Gustav Husak, to 
Bonn. This is the first visit by a Czechoslovakian head of state to a Western country 
apart from a 1974 trip to Finland. (Photo: Sven Simon) 
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apart from a 1974 trip to Finland. 

hagen leaders have not solved all the 
diabolical questions of detail, ft would 
be too much to expect them to do so. 

How much growth do wc need to re¬ 
duce unemployment without causing in¬ 
flation? How much aid should the EEC 
give lu weaker mcmoi-r states siu.li as 
Italy and Ireland? 

International experts expect economic 
expansion to move steadily towards the 
target 4.5 per cent this year. Whether 
this can in fact be reached is another 
matter. Chancellor Schmidt rightly has 
his doubts. 

There is no way, with a growth rate of 
just under 4.5 per cent a year, that the 
EEC can accommodate the two million 
people coming onto the labour market 
every year until 1982. This is why there 
will have to be structural reforms in in¬ 
dustry, as announced at Copenhagen. 

One final point is refreshingly clear 
compared with the higliiy complex eco¬ 
nomic problems above. The EEC will 
continue to pursue its present Middle : 
East policies. The conflicts in the area 
represent a military and' an economic 
threat, to the community. ' . d 

Its aim is a peace which is just to Is- ; 
raelis and Palestinians. Hermann Bohle 

, . ! (Bremer Nachrlch(en, 10 April 1978) 
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Five EEC heads of state In a thoughtful mo°d after the meeting)of Community, leaders' 
in Copenhagen. They'are (from’left) i Leo Tlhdemeps of-Belgltim, k A*Van]Agt of the • 
Netherlands, Jack Lynch of Ireland (partly qbsoUrad) ( 'Glulto. Aridreottl pf ; Italy and 
Heimut.Schmidt of the Fqda;a| Republic of Germany..... i; f ,\ r : ;j, ; y;; ; „...(Fftpiq* dp#)j 


Husak visit is 
historic event 
says Prague 

T he visit to Bonn on 10 April of 
Czechoslovakia's President and 
General-Secretary of the Communist 
Party, Gustav Husak, is “an event of his¬ 
toric importance" said a high-ranking 
official in Prague's Foreign Ministry. 

“We hope that Bonn is equally inte¬ 
rested in making use of this visit to 
raise relations between the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and Czechoslovakia 
to a higher plane, and that it will not be 
regarded as just another state visit,” he 
said,' 

The. second remark somewhat dam¬ 
pens the optimism In Prague immedia¬ 
tely before the first visit to a Western 
country (apart from the 1974 visit to 
Finland) of a Czechoslovakian head of 
state. 

It is also more realistic since there 
have been many difficulties recently in.' 
relations between the two neighbouring' 
countries. 

Th4 very fadt'that the guest from : Pra¬ 
gue is the last party boss of the Warsaw 
Pact states .(excluding) the- GDR). to : visit 
the Federal Republic of: Germany's capi¬ 
tal isi indicative of the difficulties ip }the; 
normalisation process, between the ; two, 
countries. ’ i : 

Since .the, signing on -11 December 
1973, - of- the German-Czochosiovakian 
Normalisation Treaty qnd ; the establish- 1 
ment of diplomatic relatipns in its wai^,. 
only the , period to the end pf‘ 1975 was? 
used fairly .intensively to, make up (or 
lost' tinje by niuiubl ministerial Visits, 
ah'd‘other bilateral contacts. : -vL 

, Since, thqn, ‘ties .have ; ribt- bpkressed. 
v^ry well, promptuig - Pra^u^. few' 
rnpiirtsago.to: register; .“a : ^(p 
Ing of relations. 

Prague’s Foreign ,MipisJry. is somewhat 
rhbre : diplomatic' pri'. thifi'/fssiie these 

iCpijtlrtuedonpage^; 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


bomb 


partners 


W hen Foreign Affairs Minister 

flans-Dietrich Genscher planned 
Tiis recent short visit to Washington the 
neutron bomb was not the burning issue 
it has subsequently become. But it was 
the main topic of his conversations with 
President Carter, Foreign Secretary 
Vance and Defence Secretary Brown. 

They also discussed German-A men can 
cooperation in the attempt to solve the 
conflicts in Africa, the activities of the 
Soviet Union, relations with Moscow, the 
Middle East and the problems of the 
developing countries. 

Herr Gcnsclicr said lie was pleased 
with preparations for the coming eco¬ 
nomic summit. There was no repetition 
of groundless American criticism of 
German policies, nor any fruitless dis¬ 
cussion of the continuing weakness of 
the dollar. 

The new American legislation on the 
prlifeialton of nuclear technology means 
America wants her uranium customers 
to prevent uranium being used to man¬ 
ufacture atomic weapons. 

The new law envisages the renegotia¬ 
tion of current cooperation contracts. 

Many Europeans believe it could in¬ 
hibit economic cooperation, hence the 
importance of an exchange between 
(ienschcr and the American leadership 
on this issue. 

Ilerr Genscher expects the European 
Community to express its willingness to 
discwAhU -maUtr; despite Trench hesi¬ 
tation. The Americans say the purpose 
of the law is the same as the aims of 
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the present two-year joint investigation 
into the uses of nuclear fuel. 

The two-year negotiation period and 
the attitude of Washington will ensure 
that there are no supply difficulties. 
Herr Genscher said he was satisfied with 
the American position on this point. 

Ho had agreed with Ills American pa¬ 
rtners not to comment on the neutron 
bomb issue. This seems to indicate that 
the President's decision not to order Its 
production is not as flnn 89 it appeared 
to be when Deputy Secretory of State 
Cliristophcr visited Bonn recently. 
Vance said no decision had been taken. 
The fact that further consultations are 
expected within NATO also indicates 
this. 

Ilerr Genscliert White House talks 
can scarcely have been ineffective. The 
American Congress is also critical of the 
decision not to go ahead with neutron 
weapon production. Vance, Brown and 
security adviser Brzczinski liud previous¬ 
ly argued for producing the neutron 
bomb ur keeping this option open, but 
they seem to have had little success. 

Since last summer Carter has several 
times spoken out in favour of the .neu¬ 
tron bomb (which penetrates enemy 
tanks and causes considerably less 


damage than conventional atomic weap¬ 
ons). They argued that the weapon’s ad¬ 
vantage was that it neutralised enemy 
tank superiority. 

Carter asked Congress to agree to the 
funds for production and it complied. 
The State Department and the Pentagon 
conducted long negotiation with Euro¬ 
pean defence experts on the installation 
of the weapon on European sites. 

The story currently being put about 
that Carter, advised by Hamilton Jordan 
and UN ambassador Andrew Young, 
suddenly discovered that neutron weap¬ 
on production was not compatible with 
his goal of nuclear disarmament is not 
particularly convincing. 

His change of mind more probably 
reflects the disappointment of American 
negotiators at the European response. 
The whole process is a sign of weakness 
in the American leadership which is felt 
no less in Washington than in Bonn or 
Brussels. 

The German formula (that the deci¬ 
sion whether to produce the bomb is an 
American one and that where It should 
be sited is a Nato decision) is scrupu¬ 
lously correct. But it does not take into 
account that both the US and the Feder¬ 
al Republic of Germany have important 
roles to play in Nato. 

Carter has said that lie does not wunt 
to have the bomb installed in Europe - 
without "European and, in particular, 
German permission and he does not 


want to give the signal for productidd 
until he has this permission. 

. Some Europeans see this is a sign thu 
the US is not playing a leadership role 
within Nato. On the other hand, fa 
many years the Europeans complained 
that there was not adequate division o( 
responsibility within Europe. 

The fact that the UN special confer- 
ence on disarmament is taking place 
this month added weight to UN amba*. 
sador Young’s advice tliat the weapon 
the clear support of America’s European 
should not be produced without the clear 
support of America’s European allies. 

European opposition and hesistanq 
on the neutron bomb have led to lb 
solution (or perhaps merely the excuse) 
that the bomb could be used in negotia¬ 
tions to force the Soviet Union to make 
concessions. i 

Soviet propaganda and a letter of pro¬ 
test from Brezhnev seemed to encoung 
this hope, but not even the designers of 
the bomb can guess what part it would 
play in negotiations with the Russians 
about their SS 20 weapons. 

■ft , B 

The proposal Carter has now rejected 
was that he should go ahead with pro¬ 
duction and await the results of negotia¬ 
tions without a European decision bniii 
installation. 

American and European backen of 
this proposal regarded it as the best wj 
of overcoming objections to production 
They expected* Carter to agree. 

The choice of the present torta 
course shows that no-one lias a met 
opoly on hesitancy. It looks as thoi£ 
the prospects for a clear and satisfactaj 
decision are noW negligible. 

A definite decision aguinst a higliij 
effective anti-tank weapon would noth 
satisfactory. And a decision to leave pro¬ 
duction open could hardly be described 
as clear. ■ ■ Hans B. Mtpr 

(Dee Tagotisplegel, 6 April IWI 


F oreign Affairs Minister Hans-Die¬ 
trich Genscher’s visit to Washington 
came when Gcrman-American relations 
are facing a severe test. 

President Carters new atomic energy 
law is yet another challenge to Bonn 
and the other EEC slates, following the 
tall in the dollar, the Carter govern¬ 
ment’s insistence that Bonn should be 
the engine of world economic revival, 
the dispute over the neutron bomb, 
complication of East-West relations by 
Carter’s insistence on a human rights, 
policy, and the fierce attacks on German 
nuclear exports. 

The nuclear non-proliferation law. of 
March 10 forces the American executive 
to insert stricter non-proliferation 
clauses into current uranium supply con¬ 
tracts, including that with the Euratom 
authority in Brussels. 

The Act say's the countries affected 
must declare their willingness to engage 
in talks on the renegotiation of these 
contracts by April 10 197$, 30 days after 
the law was passed. 

Congress has set a two-year deadline 
for the renegotiation of the nuclear coo¬ 
peration agreements by which time the 
countries involved must have accepted 
the lighter non-proliferation clauses. 

1 lie Federal Republic of Germany 
imports from the US. about a third of 
its slightly enriched uranium for the 
rods of traditional light water reactors 
and all of its highly enriched uranium 
for its atomic research plants in Karls- 
mhc ami Jiilicli. 

It would risk a total American embar¬ 
go on uranium imports if the EEC 
countries failed to declare I heir willing- 


Carter’s atomic energy law 
another challenge for Bonn 


ness to negotiate, something the French 
have vetoed. 

The law’s purpose is that In future 
countries who import US uranium 
should consult the US before reprocess¬ 
ing their uranium, ThiB condition is'not 
in current Euratom contracts, some of 
which run until 1995. 

If Brussels does not agree to negoti¬ 
ate, the result would be an immediate 
embargo on uranium supplies according 
to articles 127 and 128 of the new law. 
This would be the most serious inter¬ 
ruption of supplies since political and 
administrative delays in 1975. 

Although this country and her EEC 
partners were well informed about the 
American debate on non-proliferation 
and plutonium, the sudden ratification 
of the law has taken them aback. 

it appears that the law will not affect 
other current agreements or atomic en¬ 
ergy plants, although even this is not 
certain. The passage in the act is open 
to interpretation. 

This means the controversial German- 
Brazil i an agreement would not be affect¬ 
ed. Furthermore, the transfer of US nuc¬ 
lear material within the EEC itself 
would not be subject to US controls. 

Washington has adopted a concilia¬ 
tory tone, referring to the American 
commitment to supply uranium for such 
projects as the uranium bank, the rising 
dangers of proliferation in the world and 
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the agreement that no measures would 
be taken in anticipation of the results of 
the INFCE. 

But it is quite clear that President 
Carter and his team of non-prol iterators 
are going to be as tough as US Finance 
Secretary Blumenthal in his non-defence 
of the dollar. . * 

ft 

The US administration has said that 
supplies to countries refusing to comply 
with Its terms will be cut off. President 
Carter restated his hard line on fast-, 
breeder reactors and reprocessing during 
his recent visit to Brazil. 

In other words, despite the apparently 
non-retrospective nature of the antl-pro- 
lifcration law, there is still a question 
mark over the German-BrazUlan nuclear 
deal. 

Paradoxically, this potential cause of 
disagreement comes when White House 
and Chancellor's Office officiEds are put¬ 
ting It about that the Americans and 
Germans are “being nice to each other 
again.” Recent moves such as the Swap 
1 agreement of March 13 and the Presir 
dent's intervention message of January 4 
would seem to confirm this assurance. i 


Despite the bad press they have been 
getting, both sides have recently show 
willingness to cooperate. 

The White House, in the person of 
no less authoritative a figure than For¬ 
eign Secretary Vance, has denied M 
there; is a serious split between Vfr 
hington and Bonn. . > 

The Americans were highly pleaseJ 
with Chancellor Schmidt’s recent assur¬ 
ance that “the German American con- 
sensus Is unshakeable” and took this a 
a sign of Schmidt’s determination 1° 
ensure an improvement In relations. 

It Is not yet clear whether the nj# 
Washington atomic ultimatum is ^ 
to destroy the detente in US-German 1 * 
lations. Klaus Engekn 

(HandelBblatt, S AprH 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 


GDR’s ‘prisoners for sale’ 
dealings now out in open 


A touchy subject can now be spoken 
about openly and without fear of 
jeopardising the deal: the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany buys the freedom of 
1,500 political prisoners in the GDR for 
cash every year. 

This trade, which began unheralded on 
a small scale in 1963, expanded dramati¬ 
cally in 1971-72, before the Basic 
Treaty was signed. At that time the sub¬ 
ject remained unmentioned. 

A total of 14,000 GDR prisoners have 
had their freedom bought by Bonn since 
1964. The price was DM1,000 million, 
inrlusing payments for family reunifies- 

Tricky questions 
face new Loin6 
Convention drafters 

P reliminary work on a secondLom* 
Convention to replace the first bet¬ 
ween the EEC and 50 African, Caribbean 
and Pacific states is.fn progress. 

Apart from a number of other diffi¬ 
cult issues, the new agreement also in¬ 
cludes a system for stabilising commodi¬ 
ty export yields (Stabex System) which 
has been under serious attack and which 
will have to be ironed out in the new 
convention. 

One of the most delicate points is the 
lack of control over the use of offset 
payments to member nations. 

Article 20 of the convention says ter¬ 
sely: “The beneficiary country is to de¬ 
cide over the use of the funds." 

At present the beneficiary need only 
report to the EEC Commission what it 
did with the funds. 

The danger of misuse is aggravated by 
the fact that there is either no or a very 
limited repayment obligation. 

Brussels should have taken a firmer 
stand in that respect when concluding 
the first Lom 6 Convention. 

In the second convention it should be 
stipulated -- especially in the interests 
of responsible member nations — that 
offset payments can only be used for 
development purposes (such as diversi¬ 
fying obsolete branches of production 
and other commodity policy measures). 

(Frankfurter AllgemelnB Zeltung 
fUr Deutschland, S April 1978) 


tion which the GDR did not proride 
free of charge, though 70 per cent cheaper. 

For 15 years this trade in prisoners 
was one of the most delicate subjects in 
German-German relations and taboo for 
the media. 

The West was concerned that the 
GDR would otherwise suspend the trade 
so as not to harm its • international 
image. 

It is now obvious that, at least since 

1976, this is no longer so. 

Two years ago, a French TV corre¬ 
spondent in Bonn, Michei Meyer, wrote 
a book called “Freedom Purchase — 
Trade in People in Germany." 

The book, published in France in 
1977 and now available in German, 
gives details of the deal. 

The most interesting part is the- ap¬ 
pendix, a long interview in which M. 
Meyer spoke to the attorneys. Slang? 
(West) and Vogel (East), who handled 
the transactions between the two Ger¬ 
man states. 

Vogel, a representative of the GDR 
Government with good contacts with 
SED boss Honecker, was absolutely 
uninhibited when talking about the 
deals. He even offered the “political and 
Marxist attitude of the GDR" as justifi¬ 
cation. 

In the socialist view, he said, "a crime 
must be assessed by the damage done to 
the state.” 

“The fundamental view that such 
crimes can be made good muteriully is 
the true and only basis for this barter. 
The GDR therefore arrived at the politi¬ 
cal decision to turn these prisoners over 
to the West.” 

This even represented a factor in de¬ 
tente between East and West. “Every 
spy, every escapee and every dissident 
we turn over is one problem and one 
cause of friction less between the two 
German states. This can be one method 
of normalising relations.” 

Herr Vogel said, however, that West 
German propaganda should not use this 
against the GDR, whose goodwill con¬ 
cerning the continuation of the transac¬ 
tions cannot be doubted. 

All this was said openly in 1976. 
Vogel thus approved of the book as a 
whole. 


Bonn, too, is now airing the issue, 
though somewhat shamefacedly.. 

Intra-German Relations Minister Egon 
Franke, SPD, speaking before the Com¬ 
mittee Indivisible Germany recently, 
days, saying that relations are not at 
gave figures for transactions. 

The coalition government in Bonn 
has leaked details and the press has re¬ 
cently been carrying regular reports on 
the deals. 

Judging by the headlines, they would 
almost fit into the economic affaire co¬ 
lumns. They are handled without any 
moral overtones. 

And yet, the whole thing is u trade in 
human beings in which no other East 
Bloc country engages in such a way. The 
French communist said openly months 
ago that such transactions were an insult 
to socialism. 

The way the deals are handled must 
be a moral burden to the West. But they 
must continue for the sake of the priso¬ 
ners. Renute Marbuch 

(StuMgurter NiichrJchtcn, 5 April 197{n 

EEC decisions 

Continued from page 1 

standstill but that existing possibilities 
had not been fully used. 

Economic relations with highly in¬ 
dustrialised Czechoslovakia have been 
quite satisfactory. Trade in 1976 lor the 
first time exceeded DM3,000. 

Despite a slight drop in 1977, trade 
figures still reached DM3,263 million, 
reducing Prague’s deficit from DM751 
million in 1976 to DM657 million. 

The Federal Republic is thus Czechos¬ 
lovakia’s most important Western trad¬ 
ing partner without that country having 
matte much use of credit facilities, nnr 
intending to du so in the future. 

The problem of family reunification 
has been a frequent bugbear in relations. 

Pointing to the 60s, when some 
80,000 ethnic Germans were repatriated, 
Prague’s Foreign Ministry considers “this 
problem solved to all intents and pur¬ 
poses.” 

The German authorities concur de¬ 
spite the relatively low figure of repatri¬ 
ates in the past few years. 

While Prague authorities give the 
figure of repatriated Germans since the 
signing of the Treaty as 3,172, German 
statistics show only 2,365, with a slightly 
rising trend since 1976. 

A number of envisaged treaties have 
remained unsigned for years due to dif¬ 
fering views on the inclusion of West 
Berlin. ‘ Harry Schleicher 

(Stuttgarler Nach rich ten, 5 April 1978) 



Russell Tribunal:- 

■ 

little reaction 

■ . . 

% 

L ittle interest has been shown in the 
Russell Tribunal and this man¬ 
oeuvre to pillory this country has been 
rejected almost unanimously here and, 
more importantly, abroad, showing that 
there are limits to political defamation. 

We need not waste more words about 
the incompetence oF the self-appointed 
group of judges or the farce of the in¬ 
vestigation. Those who, in a world where 
torture is rampant in military dictator¬ 
ships and authoritarian, regimes, can talk 
of violations of human rights in this 
country are effectively passing judgment 
on themselves. 

The tribunal based its general claim 
that human rights were violated in this 
country on 12 specially prepared cases 
of Bernfsvei bote. 

The practice of Berufsverbote. it said, 
was a serious violation of human rights, 
such a grotesque exaggeration that it cun 
only be described us slanderous. 

The necessary examination of the 
loyalty to l lie coil si tut ion of candidates 
for the public service lias certainly posed 
serious problems. The discrepancies in 
the way this decree is applied from one 
Land to the next is vexatious. 

But no candidate Is completely helpless. 
He can take his case to the courts and 
fight the issue out there. There is no 
need for outside intervention. 

Ludwig Hitie. 

(Neuo Ruhr Zvkuiig, 5 April I M7B) 

Minister quits 
over thesis 

L ower Saxony's Justice MmisUi Hans 

Puvogel resigned after less than two 
years in office. 

The move was prompted by his 1936 
doctoral thesis (he was 25). in which he 
embraced Nazi ideology, being dug lip 
by the media and publicised. 

The SPD Opposition said it was un¬ 
tenable for such a man to be in ciiurge 
of public prosecutors and judges. 

Although Puvogel, who has been a 
member of the State Assembly since 
1963, felt there was no legal or moral 
onus on him to resign, he took the step 
to avoid hampering the CDU in its 
campaign for the 4 June state elections. 

Prime Minister Albrecht accepted the 
resignation following a discussion when 
Puvogel visited him at a vacation resort. 

Albrecht himself will take on Puvo- 
gel’s portfolio until the end of the cur¬ 
rent legislative period. 

i (Deutsche Zeltung, 31 March 197$) 


T he Sino-Eurdpean trade agreement 
is no justification for the Soviet 
Union to contend that Western Europe 
has been yoked by Peking to the anti- 
Soviet cart. 1 

In fact, there would be no reason for 
that at all if Moscow Were at last to 
reduce its- forces in Europe, demonstrat¬ 
ing'peaceful intentions' rather than the 
opposite through Its anns buildups 

But quite apart from this "East-West 
debate between the deaf, ■ it is absutd to 
accuse the EEC of having joined -forces 
with China ; dgaihst Soviet “social : im¬ 
perialism.” 

Against the Soviet'Union the West 
European states' derive all their political 
and military 1 power and ! security 1 from 
the United 1 States: : 

It is a gross exaggeration of the 1 power 
of the EEC nations to allege that they 
are engaging in major power politics 
afeainst Moscow' with China. •’ ; 

Just as tHe Community hatidns -in 
' their' Middle. East policy, never, go' any 


Sino-EEC deal 
not playing 

' V ‘ /■; * 

power politics 

further than Washington permits, so 
their relations with Moscow arc govern¬ 
ed. 

The remark of a Soviet diplomat that 
the Kremlin is happy in. the knowledge 
that Washington has a Finn grip on 
Western Europe is.understandable. . 

The, Idea -that Europe could join 
forces;with China against the Soviets 
can only come from a political pundit. 

Tcklng isifar away^And,the late Pre¬ 
mier Chou En-lai told a. Yugoslav journ¬ 
alist yeats ago, when asked how far Chi¬ 
na vvould go in lending a hand against 
Moscow, that “Distant waters extinguish 

no fires." :< 

The Community^ relations with:Chi¬ 


na have the advantage that geographical 
distance excludes direct conflicts. The 
same applies to a common stand politi¬ 
cally: if this were to lead to tension be¬ 
tween Western Europe and Moscow, 
only the American^ ■ coiild lend -direct 
help./'' 1 ! ’ - 

If China • makes major 1 Imports from 
Eutopa 1 dependent updii a joint -course 
against the Soviet Union,'the new trade 
agreement will be of little benefit to Eu¬ 
rope. The United States would refuse to 
be drawn into Eutopeaii ! conflicts be¬ 
cause’ the . 1 EEC nations were determined 
to get a slice of the lucrative China bu¬ 
siness. 1 . ' i ' 1 

•. Fortunately, China, too, has 1 its eco¬ 
nomic interests. " 1 
China will give kind consideration to 
alf'Unporta 1 from 1 the Community says 
. the' i trade agreement. ■ ■ '• < 

Since.'China’s foreign trade'is a state 
monopoly,' this is- ’of 'major/ importance 
in practical terms. ■! : i. 

j ; .. i ;(DarTfl80ssp|flgol,4 Ap«U 1918) 


■ " • 

Barzel happy 


•. -■ 1 


out of chair 

I T' ormer CDU chaihnah Rainer,Barzel, 

, .says he has no a dibit i on; to hold this 
post again. : ’ 

Herr Barzel, 116 w chainnan of thp 
Bundestag economic affairs committee, 
added: 1 'But I consider trtysel ( t lie 
nation’s reservist.” 

; ; Asked \yho the Opposition economic 
of falls spokesman was irj 'the Bundestag, 
jie said: “There is none.! We have devpral 
colleagues who wOrk in tHis field." V , 

; The CDU Chairman Hdltniit Kqhl in¬ 


tended to sort tliifi^i oui iii tirrid j- and 
not oiily in 'th&eeoriorhic 1 sector.' 1 / 

Rainer Barzel said things wouitf'li&ve 
tb become clearer beftira the next ’Mec- 
tioiTsitice the voter asked liiijiif^lf.' M ^lip, 
.what and hotor ' /. ■; dpit, ,;/ 

• ,l ’ '' (Frank furler'ABgitneVnolZeUujja 

fOr Deutschland, 35 March 19.78) 

I * * a . 1 ■ 
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■ POLITICS 

New political 
home offer to 
discontented 

P eople at odds with (he stole and the 
political parlies are now to be offer¬ 
ed ,i new political home in I he form of 
the Deutsche Fortsv halts- Beuvgung, 
DFn (German Progress Movement), re¬ 
cently established in West Berlin. 

The new movement, under the chair¬ 
manship of Horst ifans-Joachim SchfUz, 
SI, has declared war on “the politicians 1 
megalomania" and red tape. 

“It’s high time the citizen hud a say," 
says party leader SchUtz. 

Horst Hans-Joachlin Schiltz is no new¬ 
comer to party midwifery. In 1975 he 
organised the election campaign in Ber¬ 
lin of the rightist conservative Bund 
Frvies Deutschland, BFD (Free Germany 
Union), which captured a remarkable 3.4 
per cent of the voles in its first election. 
Then too, Herr SclUHz rallied dlssa- 
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Host Hani-JoachimSchOtz 

(Photo: SUddttilicher Voting) 

tisfied citizens, though on a different 
platform. 

While the BFD aimed at reviving the 
reunification idea, Schfitz* new party in¬ 
tends to serve as a home for those dis¬ 
gruntled with the state and the estab¬ 
lished parties. 

Initially, he had no intention of form¬ 
ing a party. In Ihe spring of 1977, when 
he founded a "political citizens 1 inilia- 
iivc , \ his aim was to create an “anti- 
parties movement" Then he read in the 
economic affairs magazine Capital about 
polls conducted by the political scientist 
Professor Rudolf Wildenmann on the ci¬ 
tizen's disgruntlement with the estab¬ 
lished parties. 

The survey was prompted by the suc¬ 
cess of the Danish tax rebel Mogens Glis- 
trup, and the public was asked if it 
would vole for such a party in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The oul- 
voine surprised even Wildenmann: 25 
per cent said yes. 

A personal meeting with Glisimp en¬ 
couraged Schiltz to form an "anti-parly" 
in West Berlin last December. 

His platform has some similarity with 
that of the Danish tax rebel. SchUtz, too, 
wants to abolish income tax — at least* 

for those earning less than DM12,000 
per year. 

lit his view, the state should afso for¬ 
go revenue from trading tax. In addition, 
iierr Schiltz calls for drastic reductions 

of the administrative apparatus and red 
tape. 


Ifc has mean while established branch 
offices in Lower Saxony and in Dadcii- 
Wlir Item berg, to be followed shortly by 
branches in Hesse, Hamburg and 
No rth rhine-Wes f phal ia. 

Only when these branches are operat¬ 
ing docs he intend to campaign on the 
federal plane without participating in 
State Assembly elections outside Berlin. 

The first trial is to be in March 1979 
when Berlin goes to the polls. For this 
he lias worked out a special Berlin pro¬ 
gramme. In the final phase of campaig¬ 
ning, Giistrup is to lend a hand. 

The new party boss has already rallied 
support from legal anil tax experts. 

He has decided to forgo the services 
of a tax expert in filing his own returns, 
saying: "I fill in the forms to (lie best of 
my ability and leave it to the Internal 
Revenue Department to fill in the gaps. 
The slate’s function is, after all, to serve 
the citizen and not vice versa” 

Should ho ever make it into the Bun¬ 
destag, Horst Hans-Joachim SchUtz in¬ 
tends to fight to reduce bureaucracy by 
half. 

lie maintains that he has no financial 
backers, saying: "1 would like to remain 
independent." 

The BFD and the Action Group 
Fourth Party, he contends, foundered 
when the money tap was turned off. 

At present, the Deutsche Fortschritts- 
Bewegung is financially self-sufficient, 
depending only on membership dues. 

Publicity work is done on the snow¬ 
ball principle, with those who have a 
prinled party programme being asked to 
puss it on. 

Horst Hans-Joachim SchUtz has cho¬ 
sen as his parly emblem the letter “Z" 
for the German word Zukunfl (future). 

WiJ/i Kinn/gkett 

(Siiddeufsche Zultung, 25 March 1978) 




W eekly speculation about the re¬ 
placement of Gtlnter Gaus, Bonn's 
representative in East Berlin, has be¬ 
come something of a duty for the press. 

The news magazine Der Spiegel, for 
instance, seems to operate on the maxim 
that if a rumour is kept simmering long 

enough corresponding facts will emerge 
of their own accord. 

The Bonn government is unlikely to 
be happy that its permanent representa¬ 
tive in the GDR has been a press talking 
point for more than a year. 

Diplomats said to be awaiting recall 
are not the most suitable negotiators. 

Willy Brandt’s man Gllnter Gaus (“I 
enjoy serving Willy BrandQ who gave 
up his DM500,000 job os editor-in-chief 
of Spiegel to become slate secretary at 
the Chancellery and, since 1974, Bonn's 
representative in East Berlin at a very 
much lower salary, considers himself 
slum ted off politically. 

His isolation became particularly ob¬ 
vious at the beginning of this year when 
Stale Minister Hans-Jilrgen Wischnewski 
met trap GDR officials to pull the bog¬ 
ged-down Deutschlandpolitik out of the 
in ire while Gaus was left in the cold. 

Officially, the Chancellery rejects ail 
speculation that Deutschlandpolitik is 
bypassing Gflnlcr Cans. 

Says Wischnewski: “Ilcrr Gaus is 
more deeply involved in decision¬ 
making processes than uny norma! am¬ 
bassador." 

He also says that there are no differ¬ 
ences of opinion no reason to say anything 
but that lie “has done a splendid job." 

No such praise of Gaus has been 
heard from Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, 
who saw his mistrust of Gaus confirmed 


Antje Huber: politician with no 
time to mourn lost utopias 

S ince the resignation of Development 
Aid Minister Marie Schlei a few 
months ago, Antje Huber, 53, has been 
the only woman in the Bonn Cabinet. It 
says something that this is the first 
thing that comes to mind when her 
name is mentioned. 

Frau Huber has been Minister for 
Youth, Family and Health for more Ilian | 
a year. 

Her chances of making major policy 
are considered minimal and of gaining 
political stature nil. j 

Antje Huber herself was not exactly j 
happy when offered the post. But she is j 
not the type to reject such a task. Duty 
and discipline are part of irer makeup. 

Nothing fell into her lap during her 
career, and any success was achieved by 
stamina and perseverance. 

Bom in Ponunemnia os the daughter 
of an clementaiy school teacher, she 
grew up in Berlin, which is still evident Antje Huhar 

in her offhand way and her quick wit. (Photos: svenSfasj 

During the early post-war months, she Antje Huber joined the SPD in 194S 
was what became known as a "rubble and started a political career in whitl 

woman", one of hundreds of thousands she became a city councillor of Essta 

who cleared away the debris of war, and was elected a 1 Bundestag member b 

She then went to Essen where she 1969. 
married a fellow journalist. They had a In parliament, she developed into u 
son who died in a traffic accident at the expert on finance and fiscal affairs, ew> 

age of seven. tually becoming deputy chairman of i 1 ' 

Having worked as a sports journalist, Bundestag finance committee, 
she decided to change her profession Her pronounced feeling for what« 
and attended the Social Studies Academy feasible in financial terms dales backu 
of Dortmund, majoring in economics, that era. 

business administration, sociology and Her ability to fit plans into the ctft 
labour law. ing financial framework earned her hi 

She stayed there as a teacher for seven inconspicuous, though unchallci!#. 1 

^ ears ‘ Continued on page 5 




Press still eyes 
Bonn’s man in 
East Berlin 



Gllnter Gaus 

when the latter — out of fear that the 
dMwK between the two German sutes 
might break down - said in an tnter- 
V| ew a jear ego that the citizenship issue 
and the fufuro character of the Germen- 
Gorman border should be reconsidered 
Not having discussed the EL 
beforehand with his government, Herr 
Gaus was clobbered from all sides. , 
Gaus’ frustration is unlikely to have 
diminished. Following Wischnewski’s 


visit to the GDR, he posed the “ques¬ 
tion of confidence” to Bonn. 

It seems that he was induced to stay 
at his post with the argument that te 
would be replaced anyway in the au¬ 
tumn as a matter of diplomatic routine. 

A denial by the Chancellery of his re¬ 
signation contains a qualifying wri 
‘There is no intention whatsoever to re¬ 
place Herr Gaus at present." There was J 
further rider that this does, not.'exclude 
rethinking — perhaps in the autumn 
Four years, the statement says, was lb* 
usual tour of duty in East Bloc countries. 

The Chancellery’s plans might con 1 ’ 
cide with those of tire GDR Foreign 
Ministry. That country’s representative it 
Bonn, Michael Kohl, might be replaced 
by Professor Haber, head of fa 
Department “WesF in the $ED Central 
Committee. ; , ,i : 

Wischnewski is appreciative :. 1 
Hfiberis matter-of-factness,- which-ih 
experienced when negotiating with .hm 
during his latest visit to East- Berlin. ■ 

It is still. unknown. who Bonn will *0 
point to the East Berlin post - ' • V 

Speculation; revolves around State. Sec 

rotary Carl Werner Sanne of the De v{ 

lopment Aid Ministry and : Bonn’s We r 

Berlin representative Dietrich Spang* 
berg. 

Der Spiegel having seen to it, ■ It cs 
be assumed that it will not be 1M 
Grabert, once Brandt’s : head is.P* ^ 
Chancellery and today ambassador 
Vienna. ,. .. , 

When hjs; i name was, mentioned jl 

connection with the Berljit- poif. ^ 
Bonn circles, “the poor fellow got'If 
Wght of his life." Hans Peter ScfiW 

(Btuttgftfter NaohrielitefliA XjpmI#* 
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Metal wage 

agreement 
sets guide 

1 1 He wage agreement between North 
‘ Wflrtteinberg-North Baden 1(2 Me- 
tall leader Franz Steinktlhler and em¬ 
ployers’ assqciatlon spokesman' Heinz 
DQit will certainly set the 1 trend; for 
wage agreements in other regioris of tlie 
rhelal industry. 

Eugen Loderer, leader of the national 
metal workers’ union (IG Metall), 1 and 
Wolfram Thiele, president of the em¬ 
ployers association (Gesamtmetali) have 
recommended that their organisations 
regard this agreement as a guideline for 
percentage wage increases. 

Steinklltiler’s mpin achievement was 
the earnings guarantee. This can now 
only be introduced in Hessen and In 
two other Wllrttemberg districts. In. the 
other districts the local unions did not 
include earnings guarantees in their 
demands. 

Was a two-and-a-half week dispute 
with strikes and lockouts necessary to 
achieve a five per cent wage increase in 
the metal-working industry? The answer 
must be yes. ■ 

If strikes and lockouts had not taken 
place, wage agreements would have been 
higher and the damage to the whole 
economy greater. 

In the last few weeks IG Metall has 
negotiated separate wage agreements 
with a number of firms. The increases 
ranged from 6.1 to 6.5 per cent. The five 
per cent agreement (over the whole year 
it comes to less than five per ivnl) 
would not have been reached if the em¬ 
ployers had not been adamant. 

It must also be said that the em¬ 
ployers were partly to blame for the dis¬ 
pute. Their pre-negotiation tactics were 
utterly foolish. There is no reason why 
the employers should be allowed to get 
away with saying that they are prepared 
to offer 3,5 and no more. Tlie unions 
saw this as a provocation and set out to 
prove that they could get more than this 
amount. 

The agreement on earnings guarantees 
is quite new. Events in one South-West 
German company underlined its impor¬ 
tance, in Franz SteinkUhleris eyes. 


Continued from page 4 

post in the Cabinet. Controversy and 
excessive financial demands for her 
ministry would be out of character. 

The argument “this cannot be done 
financially" has never failed to convince 
her. But this also led to the quiet scrap¬ 
ping of many projects, among them the 
experiment called “Day Mothers.” 

Instead of costly experiments, Antje 
Huber has engaged in tedious informa¬ 
tion work through brochures. Instead of 
major reform projects she has quietly 
helped other ministries in their tasks. 

Critics berate her for this, lamenting 
Premising reform plans from. the previ¬ 
ous legislative period, which .failed to 
materialise, such as. they , Day Mothers 
Project, the destiny of .-.which remains 
uncertain. . . . 

As she herself puts U. What matters 
for Antje Huber is! above all - to do a 
good 1 day’s "work. This means forgoing 
the utopian without much fegret anti 
gtitihg on with the feasible without fan- 
fare. 1 -i; ... '. ■ Ada Braudes’ 

. (Deutsche* Allgemelrtti SriiWugfiblalt, 
• i-.M • V.I.. Sttiarcbl978) 



Grip of steel: North Wilrttemberg-North 
Steinkilhler and employers’ association 
agreement ending a lengthy wage dispute. 

When new machines were introduced, 
2000 workers were sacked and 119 
transferred to lower wage groups. 

The company bosses defence was that 
it was difficult to introduce new techno¬ 
logy in an economic recession. If tech¬ 
nological progress is speeded up in 
times of recession, then sackings and 
wage cuts are inevitable. 

After this move, there were hundreds 
of phone calls to the union’s central 
offices in Stuttgart. It was tire last straw 
for the union and they included earn¬ 
ings guarantees in their demands. 

These earnings guarantees eost the 
employers next to nothing. In the ex¬ 
treme case, they can simply sack a mail 
if the earnings guarantees mean he is 
costing them loo much. This will nut 
usually occur because most of lire men 
affected are skilled workers. 

This “soft landing" for workers whose 
jobs are destroyed by technological pro¬ 
gress is now in black and white in the 
agreement. It sets a trend for the future 
but it is a development the employers 
can live with. 

Whether this aspect of the agreement 
will help the fight against uneniploy- 


Baden metal workers' union leader Franz 
chairman Heinz DUrr set the seal on the 

(Tholu: ilpa) 

merit is another mailer. The council of 
economic experts had recommended 
wage agreements of 3,5 per cent at most. 

The unions have not thought of the 
unemployed when presenting their 
demands. The abolition of the lowest 
wage group will make companies reluc¬ 
tant to lake on more workers. 

We probably will not know for a few 
years whether companies can operate the 
earnings guarantee agreement and main¬ 
tain their flexibility. It was thanks to 
this flexibility that they overcome many 
difficulties in the past. 

If it should turn out that lire guar¬ 
antees affect companies' ability to adapt 
to market conditions, then the question 

uf whcllur these pi>'teclive iiua urc*. lie- 

long in wage agreements at all will have 
to be reviewed. 

If, as some maintain, rational!satior 
destroys more jobs than it creates, then 
perhaps the victims of technological 
progress should be financed out of social 
security funds rather than from the cof¬ 
fers of individual firms. Rudolf Herlt 

(Hannoversche AHgemalne t 4 April 1978) 


A fter two-and-a-half months of ne¬ 
gotiations and a two-and-a-half 
week wage dispute agreement has finally 
been reached in the North WOrttem- 
berg-Nortli Baden metal industry. 

The IG Metall (The metal working 
union) had gone into the negotiations 
demanding an eight per cent wage in¬ 
crease, a rise in pay rates in the wage ca¬ 
tegories and an income guarantee for 
workers affected by rationalisation. 

The fight for income* guarantees has 
been just as limportnnt .as the demand 
for higher wages. The agreement reached 
will'benefit, both offied and shop fibor 
workers. The employers have dropped’ 
their - demand that income guarantees, 
should only be given to workers affected 
by “technological change" 

In future, wage-earners will only go 
down two wage scales and salary earners-, 
one wage scale. Employers will have to 
pay the difference between the old and. 
the new scale for 18 months. 

The works council must be told of all 
salary and wage reductions every quarter. 
If the the works council is not informed;- 
the reductions cannot take place. 

The employers have committed them¬ 
selves “as far >as possible” to offer 
workers whose jobs are affected or lost 
through rationalisation-equivalent work. 
They alsb commit themselves, if this 'is 
not possible,' to. “continue to employ 
workers; and to retfdiii them for other 


Chemical tuiion’s 
decision time 

W age negotiations in the chemical 
industry, the second largest in the 
country, began this year before the metal 
industry had worked out its wage 
agreement and provided a guide for 
other industries. 

The employers in the chemical indust¬ 
ry wanted central negotiations with a 
small group of top union officials. The 
union, IG Chemie, preferred regional 
wage and salary negotiations. At discus¬ 
sions between their leaders in Aachen 
recently, the scene was set for central 

negotiations. • ' 

The IG Chemie gave notice on last 
year’s central agreement at the begin¬ 
ning of this year. A new agreement. 
would then be negotiated centrally. 

The union is mainly interested in job 
guarantees, which cannot be readied 
without a reduction in working time, as 
the employers acknowledge. In prelimi¬ 
nary talks they have indicated willing¬ 
ness to discuss longer holidays. 

The union also knows that agreement 
on reduced working hours only guar¬ 
antees jobs if the skrinking overall vo¬ 
lume of work is distributed among at 
least (lie same number of workers as be¬ 
fore. In an industry which works around 
the clock this can be done by reducing 
the length of shifts and introducing - 
four shifts instead of the present three. 

The IG Chemie executive hus already 
intimated to the employers that It is 
ready to make concessions on wage 

Jem amis. It has called on its districts 
not to pul in lieu Kinds for more than 
seven per cent. 

TUi. i:ic.m^ IG < 'hcinieV v. 

demands were oner per cent below those 
of IG Melall and the public service 
unions. 

However, the union will only agree to 
central negotiations if the employers 
agree not to reduce jobs in the industry 
even though technological progress 
would make this possible. 

Ccrtmut Witt 

(Frankfurter Neue Press*, 31 March 1978) 


Metal workers 
get their 

guarantees 

jobs within the company suited' to their 
capacities." 

During this retraining period, which 
usually lasts six but can last up to 12 
months, the firm will continue to pay 
the worker’s salary or wage. Wage and 
salary reductions when workers are 
transferred to 16\ver groups will only be 
allowed if transfer to equivalent work or 
retraining is impossible:' ' 

The' fy’ct 1 that! the' Works council will 
liave to be fold' pf wajge and salary Eye-, 
rages within the firm is' highly 1 signifi¬ 
cant.' It means the Council can intervene 
if there is a marked drop in the overall 
drage ahd salary level in the firm.- 

In a joint press conference with metal 
industry employers’ leader Tlilele, Eugen 
Lbdercr, chairman of IG Melail, was cau¬ 
tious on whether the agreement would 
set a trend- for:forthcoming negotiations 
in other metal districts. “Here we have 
four districts negotiating together., Per¬ 
haps this could be reorganised apd made 
more-flexible* On the. other, hand, you 

should.-not conclude thqt. Nprthrhlpe,* 


Westphalia North could not carry out a 
strike." 

Loderer was evasive on whether 
Nortluhine-Wcstphalia would be called 
upon to prove its ability to strike this 
year: “That will be decided when the 
time is right." ... 

Loderer underlined his solidarity with 
Stuttgart leader Franz Steinkilhler and 
rejected speculation that the metal 
union central office had only reluctantly 
decided to back Steinkll bier’s demands. . 

The income guarantee was a demand 
formulated by the union head office and 
not only by the Stuttgart .branch.. . 

He added that the : Hesse; Rheinland 
Palatinate and Saarland wage negotiating 
districts had made similar demands but 
could not go on strike to force them 
through. -.' i ! 

. North-Rhine-Westphalie had ■ not in¬ 
troduced income guarantees into its 
demands because its .wage -system, was 
not comparable with Baden’s. Income 
guarantees were liigh on the union ex-> 
ecu live's list of priorities. -;i-. . 

Herr Loderei’ said the metal 1 unitin', 
had not, like the pritit union, been takfen 
by surprise by the introduction' of'netf 
technology. It hod been: discussing, mea¬ 
sures, to protect workerfliDgalpst. the eff: 
Ccts of rationalisation since thtf 1960s, •; > 

RejiateFaerher.- 

-. ti . (K&lnflrSlo0t-Aiu*Iger, April L.91B) 
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ECONOMY 


Bundesbank steers tricky course to 
find safe harbour for economy 


r P Iec Bundesbank Ins pumped some- 
X DM 15,000 million Inlo the German 
economy since last October to support 
ihc dollar, and without this the dollar 
would fiatc stumped so badly that Ger¬ 
man exporters would have become 
apprehensive. 

Util whenever llie Bundesbank or the 
US Federal Reserve Bank support the 
dollar with the help of dculsctmuzrfcs, 
money circulation in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany becomes so bloated as to 
cause concern about inflation. The mon¬ 
etary policy-maker's realm lies between 
Scyllaand t'liarybdis. 

Huinleshank President Otmar Emmiii-' 
per sees his tusk in a pragmatic light; 
“Even if 1 lie influx of foreign money in¬ 
itially In flutes the liquidity of the banks 
umf (somewhat less) the money volume, 
Ibis does not mean that we have to ac¬ 
cept lids development fatalistically. We 
have already neutralised part of (he 
excess liquidity and cun continue to do 
so without much trouble.” 

Savings bunk President Helmut Geiger 
fuljy understands that the Dnmiesbank is 
trying to stem upward revaluation pres¬ 
sure on the dm (sell mark detrimental to 
our economy. 

“Developments on foreign exchange 
markets," llerr Geiger said recently, 
“have confirmed our scepticism as to 
whether a relatively small currency like 
the deutschmark is actually in s positron 
Ws—- parity ■ imbalances'-resuming 
from the US dollar — in the long run, 
that is." 

The savers’ advocate views the bloated 
world-wide liquidity os producing new 
inflationary impulses. Even with the 
poor business of today, he sees no re¬ 
ason for concern in the fact that the 
Bundesbank failed to ochieve its money 
supply target. 

What does worry him is the conse¬ 
quences of the dollar support. The pre¬ 
sent excessive liquidity will have to be 
skimmed off at some point and this 
means interest rates would go up. 

This is why Helmut Geiger and his 
association oppose a further reduction of 
interest rales, "since they would not 
promote stability but instability on capi¬ 
tal markets.” 

Further reductions of interest can only 
be Imposed on savers if price stability 
Improves markedly. This is not beyond 
reach, Herr Emminger stressed publicly 
only a few weeks ago that the chances 
of bringing the inflation rate down to 
two per cent,are good. 

At present we still have a three before 
the decimal point, if we subtract this in¬ 
flation rate from the nominal interest on 
government bonds (5.5 per cent) wo 
arrive at an interest rate in real terms of 
2 i per cent. 

If in/Juflon fails to two per cent, 
interest rates on bonds would drop lo 
five per cent. 

“Such a rale would be quite sensible” 
says Bundesbank Vice-President Karl- 
Otto P 6 hl. This interest rate would bo in 
keeping with the exchange rate: high 
inlcrcsi rates in the deficit country, 

USA, and low rates in the surplus coun¬ 
try* Germany, 

ft also would be in keeping with eco¬ 
nomic exigencies because low interest 
rates are at least one component of good 
growth conditions. 

Herr Geiger would not like to see 
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interest rates drop still further — espe¬ 
cially for savings deposits with notice 
periods of two years or more. 

His objective, lie feels, could best be 
achieved if the Bundesbank and the Fe¬ 
deral Reserve Bank (where deutschmarks 
are used for that purpose) were to dis¬ 
continue their support of the dollar al¬ 
together, or If the Bundesbank were to 
skim off the tide of money brought on 
by intervention - not through raising 
minimum reserves but by selling securi¬ 
ties to the banks . 1 

Higher minimum reserves (bank 
funds temporarily withdrawn front circu¬ 
lation) have the effect of signalling an 
about-face in monetary policy and are 
anything but helpful now. 

The same objective could be achieved 
in a less spectacular manner by selling 
securities. with the proceeds frozen at 
the Bundesbank. This open market poli¬ 
cy is more gentle in its effects due to 
the possibility of careful dosage. 

Helmut Geiger docs not, however, 
recommend a radical discontinuation of 
dollar intervention. Only the Rheinlund- 
Wcstphalian Institute for Economic Re¬ 
search in Essen has come forward with 
such a stability-oriented recommenda¬ 
tion. : 

It feels the dollar exchange rate 
should be left to market forces even if 
this means a further slump. 

But the Bundesbank is not prepared 
to go that far. According to Herr P5hl, 
this could lead to an impredictable dol¬ 


lar exchange rate that could have a dra¬ 
matic effect on the German econoriiy. 

To postpone the moment when sucli 
a dramatically low dollar exchange rate 
Is reached, the Bundesbank is buying 
dollars in spurts, accepting excessive li¬ 
quidity of the banks and thus latent 
pressure on interest rates. 

The Bundesbank does not want to 
stop its support of the dollar. (Enimin- 
ger: "It Is In our own Interest to do all 
we can to improve the dollar, situation.”) 

In supporting the dollar, the bank 
tries to ensure that “we do not forfeit or 
endanger our hard-won stability”; in 
other words, it sets its own limits for in¬ 
terventions. 

But it cbnnot impose on our economy 
such restrictive strong-arm measures as 
increases of minimum reserves or mas¬ 
sive sales of securities to neutralise t|ie 
money that has flowed into the country. 
They would be out of keeping with the 
domestic and foreign trade situation. 

In the mediuin-tenn this is certainly 
the right policy. In the monetary sector, 
it' is therapy for the disturbances that 
have for. so long kept our economy in 
the doldrums. 

These disturbances centre on the re¬ 
ticence of business to invest in new 
plant and equipment, the motor that de¬ 
termines the speed of overall economic 
growth. 

The problem is. stubborn and cannot 
-be overcome in the short run. For one 
thing, sales risks have increased abroad 
due to unpredictable exchange rates, in¬ 
creasing direct and indirect interference 
in free trade and bleak prospects for Eu¬ 
ropean integration. At home risks are 
due to changed consumer attitudes (they 


View from above: Emminger 
on dollar and the mark 


.1 


Otmar Emminger, president of the Bun¬ 
desbank, discusses the bank's policy of 
supporting the dollar oh foreign ex¬ 
change markets. 


M ore and more concern has been 
voiced lately over the Bundes¬ 
bank's interventions on foreign 'exchange 
markets. 

Some critics allege that the. dollar 
purchases of the past few months were 
useless because the attempt to maintain 
a certain dollar level only retards the 
process in which deutschmark and dollar 
must find the “correct” parity 

It has also been alleged that the Bun¬ 
desbank, through its interventions on 
foreign exchange markets, lias circulated 
too much money,, thus creating a dan¬ 
gerous inflation potential by providing 
monetary scope for future price in¬ 
creases. 

It is ulrcady nbvlous, the critics say, 
that the Bundesbank’s money supply 
target for 1978 — an average increase by 
about eight per cent over the previous 
year -- will inevitably be exceeded be¬ 
cause it is impossible to engage simulta¬ 


neously in an exchange rate policy and a 
stability-promoting money supply policy! 

Is this a. repetition of the dilemma 
familiar from the time of fixed exchange 
rates in the early 70s, when the obliga¬ 
tory support 6 f the dollar infected us 
with the international inflation virus? 

In reality today’s situation is different 
in many ways; We do not defend a fixed 
exchange rate and have no fixed line of 
resistance, although we are accused of it 
notwithstanding repeated statements to 
the contrary and notwithstanding facts. . 

We are intervening in order to pre¬ 
vent hectic exchange rate fluctuations 
and chaotic conditions on the. foreign 
exchange market (a Course of action 
which we are obliged to purpose in line 
with the international rules of the game 
of tlie IMF). , 

In view of the hundreds of billions of 
dollars held throughout the world, by; 
monetary authorities, business and pri¬ 
vate individuals, an unchecked fall of 
the dollar could lead to enormous sliift- 
ings of money and, in a panic; accelerate 
the drop in the exchange rate. . 

-With it all, we did not operate coun¬ 
ter .to basic.maiket trends on foreign ex-, 
change ■ markets. We did>: not ■ prevent. 


are saving more) arid a shift of. pub^ 
demand at the expense of investments. 1 

For another, costs, especially labour 
have risen more than productivity and 
prices during the past decade, which 
means profits have diminished. 

Business has also been burdened wiifc 
social security (such as protection of 
workers from dismissal and automation 
and continued salary payments in case of 
illness) which should actually. be bomeoilt 
of tax revenues. ' 

Finally, business has become insecure 
due to constant disputes and discussion; 
byr the media and political parties about 
the future of our economic and sociil 
order., 

The actual effect of the “system 
changers’’ on our economy [might hr 
small. But in assessing the future fact? 
are less important than the evaluation^' 
prospects ; by those concerned. 

The picture is rounded off by the ob¬ 
stacles encountered in building nes 
power stations and roads - obstacle 
arising out of moral or legal objections 

All these ponderable and ImpondenMi 
forces explain the pessimistic mood tf 
business. 

i 

As long as they continue, low intciN 
rates will do little to alleviate thesis 
tion. 

In the wake of the fight against inlb 
tion during the past few year intern 
rates dropped by severer per cent. Bit 
business did not avail itself of the ac¬ 
tional financing. • 

For this reason Helmut Geiger is ri^'t 
when < he opposes interest rate red* 
tions. 

The Bundesbank will be steering Ik 
right course if until the problems hffl 
been overcome it were to see that busi¬ 
ness is not confronted .with rising inter¬ 
est rates because interest on capital s 
the price for investments. 

This is the Bundesbank’s contribution 
towards overcoming the troubles. It can- 
not do more. Rudolf fieri! 

(Die Zelt, 31 March 



Otmar Emminger .. ■ 

' (PHoto: drill SW 

(and could not-have prevented) th®'d' 
lar from losing close to 14 per ■ cent 
its value in relation to the tfedtsetoni 


since mid-1977, and ■- the- deutschw 
from gaining on the idolldr by-clotf 
17 per cent, although it had not h 
markedly undervalued before,,. 

Since mid-January,; the, pressure 
the. dollar-deutschmaik pppty ¥? $ 
nished. The net ■i foreign. ,,WI* 


balance of Ihe .Bunde^binlf, 
the total of all central bank forttej! 
change operations, rp^i qi]j 

.. Continued on page 7 
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Foreign investment in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 


Opec oil money investment 
flood turns out a trickle 


From countries in million deutschmarks 


G ermany ranl^s third, far behind the 
■Uriitccjj States and Britain, as an 
investment country for the oil-producing 
nations. 

Participation In such world-renowned 

companies as Krupp and Daimler-Benz 
has been too much In demand, while 

equities hi other firms find few takers. 

Initially, the oil-producing countries 
invested their money primarily .on, a 
short-lerni basis. This is why, in 1974, 
the first year of mammoth surpluses (an 
unprecedented 55,000 . mil (ion dollars) 
virtually half of this money flooded the 
Eurodollar market. Next to that market, 
the United States exerted the greatest at¬ 
traction ' ’ 

The German capital market had rel¬ 
atively little attraction by comparison. 
As on aftermath of defensive measures 
against t|re jriflux of speculation money 
during the major international monetary 
crisis, Germany maintained barriers 
against foreign capital in 1974 and part 
of 1975. 

These included .compulsory cash de¬ 
posits for foreign obligations and a ban 
on the ceding to foreigners of domestic 
accounts receivable. These measures 
were rescinded in the autumn of 1974, 
while the bail on interest for foreign 
depositors was not lifted until the au¬ 
tumn of 1975. 

The oil-producing nations had high 
balance of payments surpluses in rela¬ 
tion to Germany in 1974. 

According to the Federal Republic of 
Germany’s monthly report of July 1977, 
the balance of trade surpluses of the 
Opec countries as a whole rose to 
DM10,000 million in 1974 compared 


Continued from page 6 

by a mere DM1,500 million in the hvo- 
and-a-half months from mid-January to 
the end of March, compared with about 
SM 14,000 million in the period from 
October to mid-Januaiy. 

All in all, the foreign Exchange influx 
uji.to now is disagreeably high, but no 
grater in volume tlian the influx from 
the . Snake during the two monetary 
crises of 1976. (At. that time some of 
this Infliix flowed out again). 

Has the Bundesbank’s control over 
the money supply been hopelessly 
steamrollered by this development? Has 
the Bundesbank sacrificed its money 
supply. target to its foreign exchange 
policy? 

i Not at all. We did not fatalistically 
k accep the increased liquidity^due^to Jop-. 
.cign exchange purchases. A considerable- 
.part of excess liquidity has been neutral¬ 
ised with ease- 

At ' present, the “free liquidity re¬ 
serves” of the banks are lower; than be¬ 
fore. the influx . of foreign exchange 
began in the autumn of 1977. 

A more difficult problem is the rever¬ 
sal of the excessive expansion of the 
central bank money supply from mid- 
1977 to January 1978, since the money 
supply in the four months from October 
1977 to January 1978 rose at an annual 
.rate of about 14 per cent. Meanwhile, 
this expansion of , the iponey'supply has 
slowed down again . 1 '/. : - 

In February arid March together it 
[reached an average annual rate of seven 

,Per cent, which is not In excess of our 
medium-range -target. ■■■■.—• 


with DM1,700 in 1973. Balance of pay¬ 
ments surpluses increased from 
DM2,300 million to DM10,700 million. 

But due to the Opec countries’ rapidly 
rising imports — above all for their new 
investment projects the surpluses di¬ 
minished in 1975 and 1976 to relatively 
small amounts. The balance of trade 
surpluses amounted to DM100 million 
and DM800 million fop the two years, 
and the balance of payments surpluses 
to DM300 million, and DM900 million. 

In 1S>77 Germany even achieved a 
surplus in its trade with ,the Opec coun¬ 
tries of about pMli50p million, and 
thus a small surplus in ..flic balance of 
payments. =. 

The first major capital investment by 
an Opec country in tiie Federal Republic 
of Germany was Iran's participation in 
the Krupp concern. 

In September 1974, Iran acquired 
25.01. per cent of the capital of the 
Fried. Krupp HtUtenwerk AG in Bo¬ 
chum through the state-owned Iranian 
Steel Industries Company, Teheran. This 
amounted to a nominal DM14335 mil¬ 
lion of DM573 million. But the actual 
price for the block is estimated at 
DM350 million. 

The main purpose was not so much 
to invest liquid capital as to usher in a 
closer cooperation between Iranian in¬ 
dustry and a German com puny with a 
highly developed technology and estab¬ 
lished world-wide business. 

The second major partiuputiun,- the 
acquisition of about 14 per cent of the 
DM1,189 million capital of Daiiner- 
Benz, Stuttgart, by Kuwait (from the 
Quandt group) at the beginning of De- 


We can relax and wait to see whether 
this development, in line with our me¬ 
dium-term target concerning money 
supply expansion, will continue. 

We have not pursued a hectic mon¬ 
etary policy hitherto and do not intend 
to do so in the future. Sudden excessive 
reactions to stem the expansion of the 
money supply would be out of keeping 
with our domestic economic situation as 
well as with the foreign exchange posi¬ 
tion. 1 . 

The Bundesbank can tolerate, a tem¬ 
porary exceeding of the ; money supply 
target because, for one thing, there is no 
sign of a general increase in money 
demand and, for another, because the 
excessive deutschmark exchange rate not 
only dampens the upswing but also acts 
os a brakp,on prices,. i . 

We only need to take a look at the 
latest development of Import and export 
prices to isee how mjuch pressure the 
"real’’ upward revaluation of the deqtsch- 
mark exerts- oh prices arid profits in large 
segments of German business. 

The scope for passing on price and 
cost increases lias thus been restricted 
more directly: and more effectively than 
could diriitnish. Such a Change of ! the 
money supply. / 

Things could, of course change one 
day, and (be “real” upward revaluation 
of the deutschmark, with the attendant 
dampening effect on prices and costs, 
could diminish. Sucli a change of the 
monetary, situation at some future date 
would hav£ to be taken into account by 
monetary, policy as well. .. ... . 
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cember 1974, wiis more to invest liquid 
capital.' 

The price is said to have been be¬ 
tween DM800 and DM1,000 million. 

The Quandt group was the third lar¬ 
gest stockholder after the Flick group 
with 29 per cent and Deutsche Bank 
with more than 25 per cent. 

Immediately thercuftcr it was ru¬ 
moured that Kuwait wanted to acquire 
the Flick stock as well and that other 
Arab countries were also interested in 
such a deal. 

This gave rise to fears Unit the Opec 
countries, with their liquid capital, want¬ 
ed to acquire controlling interests in 
major German companies and would 
thus exert influence on their business 
policy. This would have a detrimental 
effect on the companies' images, espe¬ 
cially fnr foreign hii'dnc**. and tlnl it 
would harm the German eumuiny us a 
whole. 

As a result, Deutsche Bank decided to 
put an end to speculation about Duimcr- 
Bcnz and acquired 29 per cent of the 


But such uncertainties as to the future 
are no reason to disregard today’s drastic 
effects of foreign exchange parities on 
demand, economic development and 
prices in shaping monetary policy. 

In summing up, l would like to say: 
Monetary policy, including money sup¬ 
ply policy, cannot be viewed and treated 
isolated today. Instead, it must be seen 
in the context of foreign exchange rate 
developments. 

. The flexible exchange rate with its ef¬ 
fects on demand and prices must be 
viewed as an additional dimension of 
monetary policy. 

The. dollar intervention of the past 
few months led to our considerably ex¬ 
ceeding the money supply target until 
January 1978. 

Viewed under medium-term aspects, 
this no doubt merits special attention 
and alertness. But the strong upward 
trend of the deutschmark exchange rate 
also lias a deflationnary effect which is 
an adequate counterbalance for the poss¬ 
ibly Inflationary impulses emanating 
from the increased money supply; 

Foreign exchange interventions with 
flexible exchange rates must therefore bfe 
viewed differently from such interven¬ 
tions in a system of fixed exchange rates 
in which the price-dampening counter^ 
balance emanating from exchange rates 
is non-existent. ,.,} : ; l • • .; . 

This is not unimportant in assessing 
stability risks arising from foreign ex¬ 
change intervention within the European 

Snake. ;.. .jOtmwErtimin&er 

' 1 •' 1 (tVnnkiurter AUgenielhe Zeilung - 

. .... ... rttrDeutschland, 4 April l?.78) 
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Flick group's stock, the latter having 
said that it would not sell the remaining 
10 per cent it held. 

1 In April 1975, Iran bought a 25 per 
cent equity in the Babcock and Wilcox 
(London) subsidiary Deutsche Babcock 
& Wilcox, amounting to a nominal 
DM127 million. 

There, loo, the prime objective was 
not the investment of liquid cupiUri but 
economic cooperation. 

Immediately after the deal, Deutsche 
Babcock received an order for building 
a power station in Iran. 

Iran has been constantly enlarging its 
links with Krupp. In Zurich it founded 
the joint enterprise trail-Krupp Invest¬ 
ment AG. 

In November 1976, it bought equities 
of 40 per cent in each of two Brazilian 
subsidiaries of Krupp. 

I he previous month, trail concluded a 
deal for a 25.01 per cent participation iii 
the Krupp holding company Fried. 
Krupp GmbH, whose capital was until 
then held solely by the Krupp Founda¬ 
tion and was subsequently increased 
from DM500 million to DM700 million. 

No other major participations by the 
Opec countries in German companies 
have taken place since then. 

According to the Bonn Economic Af¬ 
fairs Ministry, total investments of Arab, 
Middle East and African oil-producing 
nations amounted to DM479.1 million 
at 30 June 1977. But these are nominal 
values, the current rate of which is 
much higher. 

This is less than one per cent of nil 
foreign investments in Germany. Ger¬ 
man investments (also in nominal 
terms) in those countries amount 1 to 
DM1,010 million, slightly more titan 
two per cent of German investments 
abroad .’ 1 ■ 

Bank deposits of Opec countries and 
purchases of Genitart securities are' rel¬ 
atively small. The Bundesbank estimates 
security purchases ..at the end of 1976 at 
DM1,500 miJlibin Tiusj;figi|r& la- since It* 
kely to have reached DM2,000 million, j 
Credits in connection with tlie import 
of oil are likely to be n; similar size, 
while down payments,!to German suppj 
Hers amount to DM3,000 million. j 
Gentian^ claims for unpaid or not fully 
paid • shipments are estimated at 
' DM5,000 miliioii; - * 

According to Bundesbank figures, the 
oil-pro duping Rations had- .assets of 
million in the federal Repubi 
• -lie of ' Gehhany iat HhC end of- 19761 

S ennany’siassets in those countries,were 
M15.500 ‘million. - " ; J 

This ratio approached a bajqnpe in lire 
course of 1977 due to the increase of 
German export credits. ■ 

: Heinz Penfzfin j 

.. ... . ... J(D (9 Walt, 4 April 1978) 
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■ SHIPPING 


Tankers set to collide with 

■ 

i 

environmental protection 


htmkfarlerRandschau 


I T 1 ven without the latest oil pollution 
..j disaster of! Hie Brittany eoust it is 
.ulivious tli.il environ mental protection 
iiihJ Mi iiiping are on a i ollis.ion course. 

The Amoco Cadiz disaster was'pie¬ 
ce Jet by the Torrcy Canyon, the Sami- 
naic ami the Argo Merchant uccidcnls. 
The common ilenominutor was llial they 
all flew flags of convenience. 

Hut even wilhoul such disasters, ship- 
|iiii|'. is one or the major polluters. 

(ireed and irresponsibility are (lie 
prime causes. 

Defying si rid legislation, ships still 
empty llicir engine sumps u( sea. 

The master of the Amoco Cadiz 
steavJ a course outside the prescribed 
shipping lanes in order to save ;i few 
Ions of fuel. 

What can the authorities do to reduce 
pollution risks? The UN Law of tlie Sea 
collide nee i its seventh round has just 
begun in <ienc\.i) lias so far revised 45 
articles governing environmental protec¬ 
tion and responsibility. 

But so far no solution has been 
found, for one filing, every country has 


to take eon fueling interests into ac¬ 
count: excessively strict environmental 
protection laws would paralyse shipping, 
while full freedom would damage the 
environment. For another thing, the 
Law of the Sea Convention under review 
is a treaty between states. This means it 
can impose restrictions oil individual 
countries but not on shipowners, oil 
companies and insurers. 

Even if the new law of the sea comes 
to pass, it would not be quite worthless 
for environmental protection. The exten¬ 
sion of territorial waters from three to 
12 miles, with an adjoining economic 
zone of 188 miles, would permit coun¬ 
tries lo apply their own environmental 
laws over a larger area. 

The present draft articles entitle 
national authorities to board and inspect 
foreign vessels up to 200 miles offshore 
if they doubt their seaworthiness. 

Countries can also demand that ves¬ 
sels in tlicir extended territorial waters 
comply with international safety standards. 

These standards, governing the con¬ 
st ruction, crew and equipment of a ves¬ 
sel, are under constant review by the In¬ 
ternational Maritime Committee (IMCk 
which lias a membership of 100 countries. 

But it sometimes takes a serious dis¬ 
aster before the committee introduces 
new regulations. For instance, following 


the Amoco Cadiz it is now contemplat¬ 
ing the introduction of a new regulation 
whereby the hydraulics of steering 
mechanisms in tankers must be dupli¬ 
cated to prevent failure. 

According to the proposed law of the 
sea, coast guard cutters may board ves-. 
sels within the 200-mile zone in cases 
of violations of safety regulations or en¬ 
vironmental laws if considerable damage 
lias been caused or is likely. 

A special law of the sell tribunal is 
nlso envisaged. 

On the other hand, countries would 
have lo ensure that vessels sailing under 
their flags complied with international 
safety standards; 

it is possible (hat flag of convenience 
countries — above all Liberia — will re¬ 
fuse to join the Law of the Sea Conven¬ 
tion or simply ignore their commit¬ 
ments. They would then find themselves 
in a difficult position, however, because 
their vessels would be barred from many 
parts of the world. 

Various environmental protection 
societies have expressed doubts whether 
(he proposed regulations will work. . 

Most delegates to the Law of the Sea 
conference believe the 45 environmental 
articles will reconcile conflicting inter¬ 
ests. Bui (lie convention is still in the 
making. Negotiations have been going 
on for five years and there is no end in 
sight. 

The question is: what proportions 
must disasters reach before effective 
measures are taken? 

Pierre Simonitsch 

[Frankfurter Rimdscliau, 4 AprJJ 5 978) 


Owners to pay 
for shipping 
disaster harm 

S hipowners throughout the world nj|| 
have to pay for environment! 
damage caused by the mistakes of.theii 
ships’ misters when a regulation passed 
by the UN conference on sea freight 
comes into force. 

The first UN conference on Comm 
soil passed the “Hamburg Regulation? 
with 75 nations voting In favour ofiht 
convention and three abstaining. 

The Hamburg regulations will replay 
the 1924 international convention anj 
the 1968 Brussels Protocol when % 
have been ratified by at least 10 nation* 1 
The most important change is thu 
the carrier’s liability will be extended!: 
a number of accidents for which Ik 
shipper has not been entitled to com- 
pensation under present legislation. 

This applies primarily to accident! 
caused by navigational errors of masla 
and crew. Shipowners bore virtually u 
liability in such cases up to now. 

Another novelty is liability in conn*;- 
lion with container shipments, not in- 
eluded in the pre-container 1924 ten- 
vention. 

Furthermore, the liability duration k> 
been extended for the entire period r. 
which the cargo is in the care of II. 
shipowner. 

The agreement applies regardless d 
the nationality of the vessel, shippi 
consignee or any other person dirccil; 
involved. Even nationals of countiiu 
which do not accept (he i Lmihurg a 


P oliticians of all parlies have started 
an all-out campaign against flag of 
convenience tankers off the German 
North Sea toast. 

They want these vessels, registered in 
Liberia or Panama, often inadequately 
crewed and frequently too old to be 
fully seaworthy, barred from the North 
Sea and the English Channel. 

CDU member of parliament Narjcs 
even wants to limit the age of tankers to 
15 years. 

Since the oil pollution caused by the 
supertanker Amoco Cadiz off Brittany, 
environment and coastal protection ex¬ 
perts in Northern Germany realise that 
the Federal Republic of Germany would 
also find it extremely difficult to cope 
with such a disaster. 

Hamburg. Bremcrhavcn and above all 
the oil port Wilbelinsfiawn are the de¬ 
stinations of many mammoth tankers. 
The approaches lead through the trea- 


Parties join to 
fight menace 
in North Sea 

chcrous shallows off the mouths of the 
Elbe and Wcser- Rivers. 

The hulk of the foundered tanker 
Fides still serves as a macabre warning 
ten years after the event. Fortunately the 
vessel was nearly empty when it ran 
aground. 

With the cooperation of all North 
German coastal states, Hamburg estab¬ 
lished a Sea and Coastal Oil Pollution 
Committee to coordinate measures 
should an emergency arise. 

Its equipment includes 600-met re 
floating oil barriers, but their usefulness 
is doubtful. Sprinklers would enable pol¬ 


lution fighters lo distribute 500 cubic 
metres of chemicals to dissolve the oil 
slick. 

It has long been demanded that 
mammoth tankers be built to the strict¬ 
est standards, including double bottoms, 
and that their crews have the highest 
qualifications. 

Most shipowners abide by internation¬ 
al safety regulations but they are not 
binding in international law because 
some countries have not ratified them. 

As a result thousands of unseaworthy 
or shoddily built tankers — mostly 
under flags of convenience — ply the 
seas. 

The 11 tankers which foundered off 
the US coast between 15'’December 
1976 and 18 January 1977 in an unpre¬ 
cedented series of accidents had a total 
age of 194 years. Ten sailed under flags 
of convenience. Thomas Wolgast 

(Stuttgarter Nachrlchten, 1 April 1978) 


filiations can be held liable, somethin* 
likely to give rise to intricate legal dL- 
pules. ! 

The UN conference also agreed 01 
liability limits based on a fictious in® 
etary unit, the special drawing rights d 
the IMF. According to today’s exchani; 
rate, the limits amount to DM6.20 jw 
kilo of cargo (about DM2,200 per car?.' 
unit). 

This means that in case of the to^ 
loss of a freighter carrying 20,0001® 
of cargo, the maximum liability wtf- 
be about DM120 million. 

Professor Rolf Herbcr, the head of Ik 
German delegation whose astuteness 
to it that the conference agreed on t 
compromise after more than ^ 
weeks, said afterwards: “■JThe negotiate 
were extremely difficult, especially i* 
the final phase. The compromise 
made possible only by I lie willingness^ 
the parties to limit the liability.” 

Franz Wauschkaho 

(Die Welt, 1 April 1™ 
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Exclusive leatherware 

Young designers have joined forces to 
create a range of leather bags that feature a 
new look In sporting elegance deliberately 
fashioned to match the classic line. 


_ lOOUiECTlON 

PETER STEINBRINCK 

Collection Peter Steinbrinck 
Qea. mbH & Co. KG 
Sonnenweg 26, Phone (0 21 07) 66 10 
4040 Neuss26-Hol8ten 
West Germany 
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Top-quality award-winning wines f ronf^^i^yij^ 

Please contact: ^ fSPlSB 


sum art M 1 

D-6531 Burg Layen near Bingen 

Federal Republic of Germany • Phone: (0 67 21) 32333 
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The Bremshey Group is an International company manufacturing: 
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Alpirsbacher Klosterbrau 

the famous beer from the Black Forest 

Carl Glauner, D-7297 Alplrsbach, Marktplatz 1, 

P; O. Box 1220, West Germany , 
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H WUh Improved 
active Ingredients. 

Effecllve A 
protection 

after swells \^rjA 
.Without sugar 
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Protects from caries, parodontosis 

and bleeding oMhe gums 


Please ask for details 

1 i 

and samples: 

dentusan 

GmbH & Co. KQ 

' ' . 'l. 

D-2901 Wlefelstsde-Metjendorl 
Federal Republio ol Germany 
Telex: 26 869 


. . . 1 


— consumer durables such as Knlrps 
packet umbrellas, Dlnstt and Variett 
foldsway tee and coffee tables and 
sporting articles; 

— hospital beds and hydraulic vehicle 
and railway compartment seats; 

- countless components for the motor 
industry, such as exhaust systems, seat 
guide rails etc.: 

- shop fittings. 


Ask lor detallsl 
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MADE BY BREMSHEY AG, 

AHBSTBASSE 5-7,5650 SOLINGEN11, W. GERMANY, 
PHONE (0 21 22)70 bl,TElJEX 08514-706 
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oroe are leading nripnufaolurers of brocade dollies and runners and 


valour wares for the home. 
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Erich 


' %' eras are'quick off lhe : mark and feddyi to supply large orders’ fast ' 
and at slioK notice. A. wide ranfje pf pattern? are njianufipture^ so ^ 

, ..., pros are sure.to have what every .wholesaler or. retailer heeds,:;*;; •. 

i .■ ;' i ■ • ’.ill"! f :; -ii* . ; r> 1 J * •• • • ^ 

\| eros Bpcolaiiae In sels, supplying matching runners and.ibroopde.: ^ 

•' dollied for any tableoloth/' ■ : i : 

Roos / Hagedornsirk 19—3^ •sD-4200 pberhauaari 
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A collection 
to stun the 
imagination 



r |' 1 lie death of art collector Robert voti 
1. Hirsch at the age of 94 in Basle, 
Switzerland, did nol id first rate n nU’ii- 
tiun in Hie German press. 

. Two weeks later Elis death was given a 
few. lines. Then reporters realised the 
significance of (lie event and a storm of 
speculation broke luosc. 

One rumour was that the JIirscll col¬ 
lection was to go up for unction tit Sot- 
lii'hys in London. People started making 
estimates and speculating uboiit possible 
buyers even before anyone knew exactly 
what works llirscli had in his collection. 

Ilirach's elegant lule I9tli century villa 
In un exclusive suburb of Basic was for 
many years a Mecca for museum direc¬ 
tor and art connoisseurs from all over 
Hie world. 

Rut not, it seems, from Germany. The 
eoflector's conlacls with German mu¬ 
seum directors do not appear to have 
been close. Some of llirsch's collection 
is now on show at the Stildelmuseum in 
I r.iiiklurt, yet most reviews and accounts 
of the collection in German newspapers 
were vague and colourless. 

This may be because the legendary 
collection exceeds the bounds of most 
imaginations. ItTview of this, it seems 
appropriate to give some details of von 
llirsch's life and collection. 

llirscli came from Offenbach, a centre 
of the German leather industry of which 
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art form Cheaper pop music imports 

deafen local disc industry 


SS 3 £iS 5 £ Cmm 

he was a leading member. He moved to 
Frankfurt and lived In a palace in the 
Bocfchemicr Lomlstrasso, then the most 
exclusive area in I he city. 

In 1907, at the ago of 24, llirscli 
bought a work by Picasso; n si reel scene. 
I Ins 19 one of the very few works by Pi¬ 
casso which have not been cm a loaned 
not even by Vollard. The picture re¬ 
mained unknown outside n small circle 
of art experts because llirscli did not 
like to loan his works to museums. This 
priceless collection of the coronation 
vestments of Barbarossa was not shown 
at the retenl Staufcr exhibition in Stutt¬ 
gart even though it took pride of place 
in the exhibition catalogue. 

Many oMIic works he bought were 
acquired with the purpose of leaving 
them to Frankfurt Museums - the Craft 


El Groc 01 Fi(g/(t into Egypt, one of the masterpieces from the collection of Robert 
von Hirsch on show at tho StSdelmuseum in Frankfurt. The collodion will be 
auctionod In London after showings in Zurich and London. (Pliotosr Katolog) 

knni di Paolo. These works sets the 

_ a i mm - - - 


Museum, the Liebig Ifaus (which shows 
the historical development of scuplure 
in civilised nations) and the Sl 3 del Art; 
Institute with its fine collection of. pain- 
tings and graphic works..' . ; 

This would hove been in the best tra¬ 
dition of the rich Frankfurt burghers who 
left their collections to the city for cen¬ 
turies, a tradition going back to the 
Middle Ages. Prominent Jewish citizens 
were noted for this practice in the I 9 lli 
century, and Hirsch had every intention 
of carrying on the tradition. 

When Hitler came to power lin Ja¬ 
nuary 1933, Robert von Hirsch emi¬ 
grated lo Switzerland. He was allowed to 
lake Iris art collection with him after he 
had given Hermann GOring his Cranach 
painting Das UrfefI des Paris (The 
Judgement of Paris.) 

The painting was returned to Hirsch 
after the war. He used It and five others, 
including works by Dflunler, Cezanne; 
and Degas, to pay off tax duties after- 
the death of his wife in 1965. The pain¬ 
tings are now owned by the city of 

Bwle and on show in the Basle Museum 
of Art. 

In Bade Hirsch lived in the style of a 
grand seigneur, surrounded by paintings 
and art works of various epochs, in the : 
midst of furniture which bore the stamps 
of style from the doorknobs to the 
humblest stool. The American art expert 
Berenson reckoned that Robert von 
Hnsch, along with the Stoclet brothers 
of Brussels, was one of the three most 
: important art collectors in the world 
.From 20 to the 27 June 1978. 
Hirsch s entire collection will be sold in 
four stages at Sotheby's in London. Be¬ 
fore this, 160 objets d’art, the finest in- 
his collection of over 600, are on exhibi¬ 
tion. After Frankfurt, they go to Zurich, 
where they will be on show from 20 
April to 1 May; and Ihen they will be 
shown at the Royal Academy in London 
from 1 to 6 June. 

The directors of the Frankfurt mu¬ 
seums to which Hirsch originally in¬ 
tended to bequeath his collection played 
a major pari in choosing the 160 items 
for tho exhibitions, llirscli left the city a 
Rembrandt drawing and a tabic by Ugo- 
lino lorenzdli in his will. 

The exhibition is overpowering and 
not only when wo consider that only a 
short while ago it was in the hands of a 
private collector. 

It can be compared with some Americ¬ 
an Last toast collections at the turn of 
the century in respect of paintings. 
What is most remarkable is the magnifi¬ 
cent range of medievul and early Ger¬ 
man art, although the crowning master¬ 
piece is the Siennese Madonna by Gio- 


- — — WVIH lliv 

standards by which all the exhibits are 
measured. 

: During the 1920s Hirsch collected re¬ 
liquaries, altar pieces and aquamanile 
from tile Guelph collection on expert 
advice. This was when he bought the 
armpioce from Barbarossa’s coronation 
vestments (the other piece is in the 
Louvre) and the covering stone of the 
now lost reliquary of Stavelot. 

Then there are the ivory works and 
the jewellery. In the same historial con- 
text wc find the illuminated manuscripts 
of the I 2 th and 13th centuries. 

The collection of German art is do¬ 
minated by Hie magnificent Dllrer 
water-colour Trintpcrg, which Hirsch 
bought from a Hanover institution for 
only DM 20,000 in 1950, and by an 
Elsheimer copper plate. 

Italian art is represented by works by 
Pinturicchio and drawings by Raphael 
Veronese, Tiepolo and Piranesi, 

Rembrandt, with five drawings, has a 
Section to liiinself. Then come the mod¬ 
ern painters in chronological order. The 
high points of this section are seven wa¬ 
tercolours and four drawings by Ce¬ 
zanne. Hirsch was always particularly in¬ 
terested in C&zanne’s wprk, and the 
paintings and drawings hove been arang- 

ed as they were in Hirsch’s own Basle 
Mudy. 

A visH to Frankfurt is worthwhile for 
the Cezanne works alone: thev rive an 
excellent insight into his phases and are 
as fresh as the day they were painted. It 
is only when one sees so many of hs 
works together that one can fully ap-. 

ini P°[fence of Cezanne’s 
contribution to modem painting. 

Section of modern classical 

irn “ by Cei? ^ «** “ d 
gas, Renoir, Gau¬ 
guin, Toulouse-Lau- 
,trec and othera. The 
section is crowned 
by four works by 
Seurat and four' 
drawings by Van 
Gogh. Van Gogh’s 
Shepherdess in 
based on a painting 
by Millet, a subtle 
paraphrase of the 
original. So too we 

find a Rubens draw-. 

;ing in tho manner 

■.. 

s&s-- “xaMyat® -.S 
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T he first German Mickey 
comic sold for 75 pfennigs in 19<i 
Today it sells for almost 400 times thst 
amount, DM187,50. The first Prim R 
senherz (silver on u blue background 
issue) which sold for DM1,50 when fai 
published in 1951 now sells for fli 
times the original amount: DM 104 
These prices are only for top quaijk 
comics. Comic collectors divide then, 
into seven categories, ranging fori 

“mint” to “poor" which means tom and 
dogeared. 

Just as there is a market for slum 
and loans in West German, so there H 
. market for old comics - and fo 

chances of making a considerable profit 
are good. 

Pfeter Orban, a Ph.D. student in 
Frankfurt, says: “Many comic readers d 
the early fifties cannot believe their eu> 
when they hear how much the coroks 
stored away in their attics of cellars w 
worth.” 

Orban is the editor of the first eonw 
catalogue ever published in West Cn- 

many. It gives current values of olJ 
comics. 

Andreas Knigge, editor of the colla¬ 
tors' magazine Comixenc, says tbit 
only a few years ago, comics were dit- 
missed as kid's stuff and trash. 

This has changed since sociology 
psychologists and art historians hair 
turned their attention to comics. The 
word “panelology” has been coined to 
describe serious research into comics. 

It is reckoned that there arc about 

5000 comic collectors in this county 
today. 

H. D. Dambacher, 38, of the Franl- 
furt Comic Book Club, lias an explana¬ 
tion for the sudden collecting craze in 
Germany. 

People who are now colleclinf 
comics used to read hundreds of than 
when they were kids. Now they are 
round about 40 and they are rediscover¬ 
ing their childhood craze. 

"They also realise that these coinuv 
can be a good investment ” 

The Frankfurt Comic Book Club if- 
prints old comics otherwise iinaftainabk 

i £ u U u 6 ^ ie P^ces ore too high. This 
club has 650 members, including a state 
prosecutor In Hannover and q uni verity 
professor in Bochum. 

An original Sigurd comic which soli 
for - 20 pfennig in 1953 today costs 
DM30. The Frankfurt Comic Club re¬ 
print costs DM3. The first 121 issues of 
Nick, the Space Traveller cost DM24$ 

and the reprints DM400. ? 

■ Horst Zimmennann. 
(Well am Sonntag, 2 April 
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T he popularity of American and 
English pop music and the drop in 
value of the dollar and the pound have 
hurt the German record industry. 

Anglo-American pop is making big 
inroads on German television and radio, 
which means that the number of Ger¬ 
man-language songs played is decreasing. 

The Anglo-Americans also dominate 
the record market. Last year 52 per cent 
of all pop records sold were in English. 

The dollar fall and the widespread 
practice of taping songs off the radio or 
records has also damaged th? German 
record industry. 

Despite this, record firms in this 
country had an increase in turnover on 
cassettes and records of 14 per cent in 
1977 as against 1976. 

The pop scene last year was character¬ 
ised by an amazing variety of styles. The 
disco sound blared its way to the fore¬ 
front and a Spanish group culled Santa 
Esmeralda made millions for its record 
compuny with a marathon version of the 
oldie Pleuse don't let me be misunder- 

stood. 

The record company RCA made an 
unexpected but doubtless welcome 
bomb out of the death of Elvis Presley, 
selling DM30 million worth of records 
and cassettes in this country alone. 

Then there were the sounds of the 
Bay City Rollers and Smokie, whose 
music is directed at teeny-boppers’ 
hearts and pockets. The demure female 
duo Baccara added colour to the scene 
and DM11,3 million to their record 
company's turnover last year. 

Englishman Roger Whittaker also did 
very nicely with his Inimitable way pf 
melting the hearts of the middle-aged, 
grossing DM17 million for.his company. 
Top American artists such as Neil {Dia¬ 
mond extended the, musical range here 
and throughout the world., Diamond’s 
record turnover in .this country ajoiie 
was DM10,5 milliqn. 

All these performers were put in the 
shade in deutschmark turnover last year 
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Continued frbm page 10 

imitation of Bassan’s style, and portraits 
by Ingres and Dalacroix in .the manner 
of Holbein. 

Three of the Cezanne works are also 
painted in' the manner of other Artists, 
which leads, u$ to suppose that Hirsch 
was preoccupied' With the Idea of con¬ 
tinuity, perpetual tknewal and the Inter¬ 
relations betweeri the various styles ’in 
European art. . . .. 

' * i! :' 11 ■ - ■ . , ;' • ■ 

The impending sale qf this magnifi¬ 
cent collection, the change;of.pwneiship 
and the dispersal of, works which; illu¬ 
minate ope another'and best seen 

together, means that the- Writing is.pn 

thp.wall for European art collections. i( , 

■ ! , Christa vonHelmolf,, , 

- (HannoVersche AUgemelile l -2& March"197S) 


by two German-based' groups who look 
tills country and Europe by storm- Bo- 
ney M came top of the. deutschmark. 
profit pops, selling DM40 million worth. 
of records and cassettes, followed; by. 
James Last whose big band-sound gross¬ 
ed DM35 million. 

Inevitably the Beatles were also in the; 
top five. Sales of their albums last year 
totalled DM30 million: The Swedish 
beat group Abba sold records and cas¬ 
settes worth DM22 million. 

The German music Industry sold a 
total of 161,1 million units, LP records, 
cassettes and singles. On top of this, 100 
million clean cassettes were sold. 

The German record industry has a 
turnover of DM2,000 million, compar¬ 
atively small in overall economic terms, 
but nonetheless important for taste-for¬ 
ming (or taste-deforming). 

Radio, television and leisure are domin¬ 
ated by music There Is also the radio, 
tape and cassette recorder market, where 
prices range from DM50 for a cheap 
cassette recorder to DM100,000 for some 
hifi equipment — not to mention TV 
electronics. Records and cassettes are 
one of the two pillars of the entertain¬ 
ment industry. 

Despite the hewildering variety of 
styles and the 15 per cent jump in tur¬ 
nover, the phonogram industry in this 
country had its problems last year, caus¬ 
ed mainly by the drop: in the US dollar. 
This meant that US records were selling 
for about ten deutschmarks, whereas 
new German records cost just under 
DM20. 

Britain and France were also helped 
by the drop in value in their currency 
which meant that they could sell good 
records for just under ten deutschmarks. 
And as just about all new releases on 
the international pop market are by 
English and American groups, Ameri¬ 
can record companies can Airfreight the¬ 
ir records direct from the USA and 
London and sell them at giveaway prices 
long before their German subsidiaries 
can issue them under'licence at German 
price. ' ' 


pcfinlcal experts of the two German 

X TV channels, ARD arid ZDF, want 
to introduce stereophonic television 
sound. "j" , . 

According to Rudolf Kaiser, technical 
directs of ZDF. transmitters have long 
been ready for the switch to stereo. By 
1982 about 80 per cent of all Viewers 
could have a second tone channel on 
their sets and the switchover would not 
be expensive. 

On radio both stereo channels oper¬ 
ate on . the same broadcasting channel. 
For television the system is different. In 
the new plans, the two tone channels 
will operate on separate wavelengths in¬ 
dependently of the picture signals. 

The reason for this dual system is 
that TV programme planners not only 
want to broadcast programmes in stereo 
but also to broadcast interviews with 
foreigners and foreign language films in 
two versions, the original, and the dubb¬ 
ed. I-. ... ■ i■ ■|-i:* , , i ; 

;. The present radio, system would. be 
unsuitable ■ for ■ two-language broadcasts. 
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Sound eustomars: three contributors to Germany’s multi-million deutschmark music 
industry listen raptly at a musio fair record bar. While foreign pop dominated the local 

market last year, German groups took Europe by storm. 

(Photo: Miirlaune von Jar Liiiit-kon) 


The German Music Industry Associa¬ 
tion estimates that about 20 per cent of 
all cassettes and records sold in this 
country are direct cheap imports to 
wholesalers or sold through chain record 
stores such as Govi and record super¬ 
markets such as Mars. 

Latest releases by English and Ameri¬ 
can groups arc being sold at DM12 eight 
weeks before German subsidiaries can 
bring them out under licence. 

German subsidiaries thus often find 
themselves with huge stocks of unsold 
records. Companies affected are CllS, 
WEA and RCA but also German com¬ 
panies such as Grammophon and Arioln 
which l\u\e licence arrangements with 
US companies. 

The DM200 million worth of direct 
imports and the DM500 million worth 
of Clean cassettes sold make export dif¬ 
ficult and mean a loss of royalties for 
singers and song-writers. But despite 
this there was a 15 per cent increase in 
exports last year. 

This success is due to developments 
on the German music scene. Apart from 
Janies Last-and Boney M, groups and 
singers such as Klaus Schulze, Kraft- 
werk, Udo Linden berg and Udo JUrgens 
and song-writers such as Michael Kunzc 
and Peter Thomas, Brandin and Hach- 
feldt, to mention but a few, .have reach¬ 
ed international standards and. now have 
many imitators. 


The German sentimental or 
“schmaltz" hit was the big loser on the 
1977 music market. Classical record 
sales went up 14 per cent and are lop of 
the Western classical sales league. 

As for the record companies; Gnuit- 
inophon and EM 1-Elect rola were ucck- 
and-ncck for most of the year hut 
Grammophon finally squeezed home 
with 18.8 per -cent of the market as 
against EMI’s, 17.2 per cent. They were 
followed by Ariola, Phonogram, Tel dee, 
CBS and then by K-tel and Arcade, 
which both advertise heavily on TV. 

There was a big boom on children's 
records last year with more than 15 mil¬ 
lion records sold. The records of popular 
television series such as Heidi, Pinocc- 
hio, Klinba the Don and Maya the Bee 
were most popular, selling more than 
four million in all. 

Cassettes are clearly becoming more 

and more popular with children. Last 
year for the first time as many cassettes 
as as records were sold to children - 15 
million. 

B l 

Cassettes generally continue to make 
headway against records. In 1976, the 
cassette-record ratio was 33:67. Last year 
it had gone up to 36:64. It is expected 
that the ratio will be 40:60 in 1978 with 
the trend moving inexorably towards 
cassettes. By 1980, more cassettes than 
records will probably be sold. 

, ■ Reginald Rudorf 
(Dautsahe ZoIli»ng, 3l March 1978) 
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stereophonic 


On radio, the two clinnnels overlap 
slightly. This is hardly noticeable in 
broadcasts but it would cause consider¬ 
able Interference Jo two language broad¬ 
casts. 

At present on mono television sets 
the sourid channel is above the.picture 
channel, the new second tone channel 
would also be above the present tone 
channel. ' v 

For today's TV sets to pick up stereo 
sound, -left and right information would 
have to be broadcast togetiier, whereas' 
on the new channel the difference be- 
ir tween two .would ^.broadcast.,;. 
i. J.t }s thporetically possible tp broadcast 
on both channels as on stereo. mdio; 


This would effectively mean that foi 
channels -in ail would be available, Tb 
TV- programme planners dp not,, hoy 
ever, appear to be interested In the pos 
Ibility of quadrophonic sound. 

. It..wqqld, beunrealistic to expect tli 
quality of stereo sound on TV to mate 
radio, tar example, it would npt be pc: 
siblc to hear actors talking louder-o 
one side of the screen then on, th 
other. There.is no doubt that the,qualii 
of musical broadcast? .would be ; ,consid( 
rably belter and clearer if this stereo syi 
tern were introduced..'. ; i i,! 

Hifi Is also out of . the question. Sei 
readjusted to receive. the stereo brqai 
cpsts epujd only pick lip up tp, }2,50 
Hertz, just, .under an.. petave bejow tfi 
highest tones receivers niuqt be abfo j 
pick up lo. njeet hifi requirements^ 

. It. Is, i also, unlikely that: most j pijddh 
aged and Older pqpple would aT>|e ,t 
notice the [difference between the he' 
TV sound quality and high fidelity. 

; - -j , ,.: n > Pafae 

,1 ,;.j .(Kfilp^r Stftth-AiiHflger; 25 ; Max<;h 1971 
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O ne would expect Wolfgang Kollc, 
president of the Stutterers Self-help 
Society in Baden-Wiirtlembcrg, to bo a 
person marked by countless defeats in 
the struggle for normal speech. 

But i met a seif-assured mail without 
inhibitions. My telephone conversation 
with Herr Kfilie, 28, had been difficult 
because telephone calls, because of their 
unexpectedness, are major hurdles for 
stutterers. I could, almost see the sweat on 
his brow as lie struggled for coherence. 

The speech of the suave, well-dressed 
man in the pub was marked only by a 
slight hesitation as he chose his words. 
There mis no sign of stuttering. Ue seemed 
deliberately to brake ids flow of speech 
from time to time. 

He said he was determined not to 
create the illusion of absolutely faultless 
speedi - neither in himself-nor in his 
umverciliun partner. 

"Otherwise," he said, "the desire to 



Wolfgang Kdlle 
(Photo: Siotterer-Selbsihilfe e , v.) 

speak fluently develops enormous 
stresses and strains." 

Undue demands on himself expose 
the stutterer to pressures causing total 
speech blockage and spasms in the 
speech and respiratory organs, in some 
instances turning the face blue. 

Herr Kdlle spoke frankly about the 
affliction shared by one million people in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Little is said about these unfortunates 
because they try to hide their handicap 
behind a wall of silence. 

,4 I am certain that you have met many 
stutterers who made themselves con¬ 
spicuous, not through their speech but 
through their silence” Wolfgang Kfillcr 
said. 

“As opposed to physically handicapp- 
td people like paraplegics, for instance, 
the stutterer lends to hide his affliction 
(•Clause it Is not visible outwardly 

The objective of Herr KOIle's organi¬ 
sation is to destroy the invisible shield 
that separata the stutterer from his en¬ 
vironment by iriformation and public re¬ 
lations wurk. 

In its information leaflets, the society 
(present membership 35) draws atten¬ 
tion to ten other such self-help groups 
in this country, but does nut appeal for 
itoimlioih, The aim is to inform the 
public about the causes of stuttering. 

We learn from it tiial stuttering oc¬ 
curs bet w een the apes of four and eight 
due to difficulties in the parental home, 
excessive strictness or excessive permiss¬ 
iveness. 

The exact causes have not yet been 
fully fill homed. The only factor Which 


■ 

all stutterers have in common are the 
problems mentioned. It is also possible 
that stutterers iiave an organic predis¬ 
position. 

Continuous communication difficul¬ 
ties lead to the. withdrawal of the afflict¬ 
ed person, they erode liis self-confidence 
and make him so inhibited in person-to- 
person relations that his handicap even¬ 
tually develops into ii total, self-imposed 
block. " 

“Little by little," said Herr Kfiile, 
"stuttering itself no longer poses the 
greatest problem and is replaced by 
phobias, inferiority complexes and e feel¬ 
ing of Isolation.” 

Manfred Kfiile suffered from ids handi¬ 
cap for many years before lie managed 
to make positive use of his own expedi¬ 
ence and convey it to others. 

At the age of ten, his stuttering con¬ 
sisted of mere hectic repetition' of syll¬ 
ables and consonants, The family doctor 
prescribed iranquillscrs and' told his 
parents that all would turn out well. 

From the seventh grade tlie boy vir¬ 
tually no longer spoke in the classroom. 
His reports Were based only on- marks 
for written work and carried the com¬ 
ment: “He was a silent participant". 

Whenever a new teacher took over 
the class, young Kdlle trembled for fear 
of being called upon to speak. 

On finishing school, vocational coun¬ 
sellors advised him to find an occupa¬ 
tion requiring no verbal communication. 
Wolfgang Kfillc thus became f mecha¬ 
nic, although he would have preferred to 
have gone into commerce. 

Later he hoped that his best bet 
would be to join the family taxi busi¬ 
ness. Then his favourite trips were those 
which took him abroad where lie could 
gloss over his affliction. 

The difficulties became virtually in¬ 
surmountable when he had to take over 
a radio cab and found that he was 
unable to reply to a call. He tried to 
overcome this by using a tape recorder 
- to no avail. 

“This gives you the frightening feel¬ 
ing of total dependence on technology, 
making you even more helpless." 

With the help of his wife, he again 
resorted to technical aids -when running 
a motorbike workshop. He used only ca- 
seltes' for the telephone, the most for¬ 
midable hurdle for every stutterer be¬ 
cause of the anonymity of the caller. 

Kdlle did not give up and finished his 
secondary school education by night 
courses. 

Following psychotherapy and speech 
training, he resumed his contact uiih 
those around him. He advertised and 
arranged meetings with fellow stutte¬ 



rers. This eventually 
led to the formation 
of a group whose 
members encou¬ 
raged each ■ other. 
Due to Kfltle’s ini¬ 
tiative, similar 
groups have sinde 
been formed in a 
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mics People with ****■” riUOIo 

le« wluratinn shrt. p a ra Pl8fl te Rainer Bosch, 30 of Munich, and Englishman deny 
-j ■ . . . Kinsella,28, a victim of infantile para)ysis,set out fram Hamburi 

“ T ft UUI ° n a marathon two-wheel ride to Liverpool to publicise i 

stopped alter a kindergartenfor the disabled in Liverpool founded by KinsBila 
while. Psychological (photo: dp) 

discussions were not to their taste. -r* • i a 

The mood at the weekly meetings, JL/0V1C0 110 IpS 

frequently attended by psychologists und * 

speech therapists, is anything but de- nlltirl VlfMav 

pressed. The atmosphere is happy und 

the stutterers experiment with the vicis- l-- y ^ 

situdes of their situation. i3j tOUCfling 

Says one of the group, a. university 

student: “Despite setbacks, things have C 1 K’clronics students in Furlwangen. 

been improving since l joined the Hi Baden-Wiirttemberg, helped by tlwir 

group. But today J happen to have one teacher. Professor Hansrichard Schist 

of my bad days." have developed a torch-sized radar set 

The evening I attended the group f° r the blind, 

members discussed speech techniques According to Professor Schulz's assis- 

with a woman psychologist and com par- kmt, F. Gfihring, it is a break through, 

ed their experiences, giving reasons for “Although it does hot replace the 

seemingly different results. seeing-eye dog, it makes the tapping 

Despite group support, everyone must stick obsolete.” 
help himself in the end. Biit the group By designing the device the studenls 
has the beneficial effect of building self- proved their capability for practical wort 
confidence and reducing fear .of failure. even before finishing their studles.il 

The information sheets are the main- was made possible by DM20.0M 

stay of the society. They give addresses donated by industry. : 
of psychologists, information about Twenty prototypes are now being 

courses and weekend exercises and lists built at the university, the cosFparliaflj 
of helpful literature. borne by the Protestant Cliurth ..d 

The group also organises parties, ex- Baden. ■ ■ 

cursions and joint vacations. The', first devices will be given I 

Wolfgang Kfiile, a student of psycho- blind people for testing. Assembly, lin 
logy and “an emancipated stutterer”, production will follow. 

? U ” 1S .. 1 J P wo . rk: “We can only coni- The device operates along the list’s p 
bat difficulties if we take them, upon a ship's radar except that it d^s dblft 

ourselves, which is frequently painful instead of electromagnet^ wrWes. Tb 

and burdensome.” battery-operated set detects obstacles 80 

apeaking to his group, he stressed : enables the blind person to^ orient 

^? i S d | B6am ? hal the atmutle 10 Qd °Pt himself - The signals are transmit 

4 i . I n „ how ,0 sttllter Md feel through a vibrating button and increai 

good about it. Thco ,Wumi with the proximity of the obstacle. 

(Sfldti 4 uisc|ie Zeitung, 29 March 1978 I . moving the device bock' iihd fort 
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Closely resembling a conventional torch, this hand-held radar set develop hu 
Furtwangen electronics studenls may make the tapping stick used by the blind 

Obsolete. ■ (Phnlo: VacVilinchschulfl rm-liiMi__ 


Device helps 
blind hear 
by touching 

E lectronics students in Furtwan^n. 

Baden-Wiirttemberg, helped by their 
teacher. Professor Hansrichard Schuk . 
have developed a torch-sized radar set 
for the blind. 

According to Professor Schulz's assis¬ 
tant, F. Gfihring, it is a breakthrough. 
“Although it does hot replace the 
seeing-eye- dog, it makes the tapping 
stick obsolete.” 

By designing the device the studenls 
proved their capability for practical wort ; 
even before finishing their studies. It 
was made possible by DM20,000. 
donated by industry. : 

Twenty prototypes arc now being’ 
built at the university, the cost' pflTliaflj. 
borne by the Protestant Chuftli of 
Baden. ' 

The 1 , first devices will be given to' 
blind people for testing. Assembly, liw 
production will follow. 

The device operates along the Indies of. 
a ship's radar except that it list's ^blirid 
instead of electromagnetic wflVes, Thf, 
battery-operated set detects obstacles and } 
enables the blind person . to ; . oriental 
himself. The signals are transmit 
through a vibrating button and incrcasef 
witii the proximity of the obstacle. 

By moving the device bock 1 and forth... 
the blind person can also gauge 1 uit 
width and'height- of obstacles at ; a dl^ 
tance of two metres. ■..■ r • 1 ‘ . ' 

. “We have deliberately omitted acpui* 
t>c signals in order not to .aVerbUJwi; 
the sen.se of hearing," a student says.-; .;! 

, T ^ere are about 8.0,000 blind ‘ ! 

in the Federal • Republic of. Gerhianjfr! 
and the .Furtwanteri device can. |i|^i 
them more mobile. <-i:J ‘ 

When mass-produced the device wiU|; 
cost DM200—300. '■ ■■ . l ? ' 

University Rector Professor j 

full of praise for* ills students! ! 

. Tficir .objective was ‘'a' fclieiapyarto| i 
Simple orientation aid for the 1 bliAd r. I 
and they achieved it oiie hund^.’ ^ 
cent" •' a -■ 'DifferFffuenflWfc 

m:—I—I Af*- ! a A I 


'(Photo: KacMvwhsdiulfl Ftirt«ranM.i1 Ditter J’mienw 
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Cinema 
projection lens 


Klptar 

Quadripartite standard lens in focal 
lengths 90—220 mm* for the projection 
of 35 mm film on standard screens. 


Supar-Kiptar 1:2.0 

Sexpartile high-speed lens with non- 
cemented lens system in focal lengths. 
50—150 mm* for use In modern 
projection (35 mm ttlm). ‘ 


Special Super-KIptar 1:2.0 
A combination of a wide-angle 
supplementary and base lens available 
in local lengths 30—55 mm, fitting 
diameter 101.8 mm (4''), for the 
projoction of 35 mm film guarantees - 
good soreen Illumination at short- 
distance with targe entrance pupil. 

i 

Special Super-KIptar S 1:2.0 
For the projection of 35 mm lilm on 
deep-curved screens In the same focal 
lengths and with the same 
characteristics as the Special 
Super-hiplar. 


Super-KIptar 1:1.6 

Sexpartito high-output lens with extra 
high speed In focal lengths 
45 — 135 mm* lor the projection of 
35 mm film, particularly suitable for 
\qigu jp>.rluM.- Iighnng Systerr)^. 


Anamorpholic-KIptar 
With the anamorphotic factor 2 for 
cinemascope films, etc., guarantees 
well-defined and bright screen pictures 


We will willingly send you the special 
leaflet on our lens. 


* Focal length gradation from 5 to 5 mm 
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OPTISCHE WERKE GMBH ! - 


Industry survey gives low marks to 
graduates of several universities 


i: j 
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K iel economist Reinhart Schmidt has 
assessed the prospects of German 
University graduates in industry and has 
given those from Frankfurt, Marburg, 
Berlin, Heidelberg and Bremen very low 
marks. Schmidt, writing in the Hamburg 
Manager Magazin, bases his conclusion 
on a poll of personnel managers of lead¬ 
ing German industrial companies and 
personnel consultants. 

Schmidt, dean of the faculty of eco¬ 
nomics and social science at Kiel Uni¬ 
versity, asked the personnel managers 
and consultants to assess the prospects 
of graduates of the 50 universities in 
this country the traditional universities, 
the technical universities, the compre¬ 
hensive universities and the two Bund- 
eswehr academics. 

the purpose of the poll, token in the 
winter term of 1976-7? was “to arrive ut 
an assessment of university graduates in 
general and to find out how particular 
universities were assessed and what the¬ 
se assessments were based on." 

Schmidt sought the opinions of per¬ 
sonnel managers because they were 
“important direct or indirect factors in 
the demand for university graduates." 

According ;o Mans Didigans, formerly 
a leading official of the German Con¬ 
federation of Industry, private industry 
employs 2000 graduates a year. Federal 
Ministry of Education statistics show 
that 100.000 studenls per year pass ex¬ 
aminations at universities and 10.000 

C ompetition for apprenticeships and 
traineeships is getting tougher, de¬ 
spite the increase in both by over 
100,000 to 559.000 in 1977. 

This is particularly noticeable in ban¬ 
king and industry. It is common for 
banks to receive up to 20 applications 
for one clerical post. 

The result is that Hauptschule (se¬ 
condary modern school) leavers have lit¬ 
tle chance of getting a training. More 
and more school-leavers with better and 
better qualifications are coming on to 
the job market. There is a trend for pu¬ 
pils with the Abitur (the university en¬ 
trance qualification) to apply for appren¬ 
ticeships and traineeships Instead of 
applying for universities. 

Hauptschule leavers still have fair 
chances of finding an apprenticeship in 
the skilled 1 manual trades. Most appren¬ 
tices here Conte: from the Hauptschuien. 
The Flensburg Chamber of Trades’ ap¬ 
prenticeship statistics show.that the wi¬ 
despread fear that school-leavers with 
Abitur and School Leaving Certificates 
could force.‘Hauptschule: pupils out of 
these jobs .is largely unfounded. 

Although there is;still no reason for 
concern. among Hauptschule pupils, an 
increasing number of school-leavers with 
the Abitur: seem,,, to. be . interested in 
skilled manual trades, in 1974, only 0.88 
per cent of oil apprentices in the Co? 
iqgne district had the ;jAbitur; in. 1975 
the .figure. rose to 1.46! per. cent and,in 
197$ to 3.23 per pent. .• V. , 
Occupations which leavers with, the 
Abitur find particularly attractive are. as 
dental techqidanSi ophthalniists, carpen- 
teri' radio and; television mechanic? and 
car mechahlcs,' ( .. v ! 

Many'experienced denfot technicians 
hesitate to take on Abitur pupils as ap¬ 
prentice' tecKnibiaps ''becdbsd; their ap- 
preritideships are shdrier And this cap 
'cause probleftis. " l -• •' 1 ’ 


pass either the state examination in law 
or the diploma in economic and social 
sciences. 

The Kiel economist also sent ques¬ 
tionnaires to all major personnel consul- 
tants.The Associationof German Industrial 
Consultants supplied Herr Schmidt with 
the addresses. He also wrote to the per¬ 
sonnel managers of 80 leading industrial 
firms, chosen because they had given 
exhaustive and useful answers in n pre¬ 
vious poll. 

Herr Schmidt concedes that his selec¬ 
tion was arbitrary. In all, 36.3 per cent 
answered. Almost all the answers were 
anonymous. 

The technical universities of aachen, 
Darmstadt, Braunschweig, Munich and 
Hannover topped the personnel men’s 
list. Also in the first 20 were universities 
such ns Kiel, Cologne, Stuttgart, Frei¬ 
burg, Gfittingen, Hamburg, Monster and 
TQbingen, universities where the politi¬ 
cal polarisation is similar to that of 

the bottom five universities. 

Half-way down the list were some 

traditional universities such as WOrzburg 
and a large numbers of more recently 
founded institutes of higher education, 
such as (he Bundeswehr academics, the 
universities of Oldenburg and Regens¬ 
burg. the comprehensive universities in 
Norlh-Rhinc Westphalia, the University 
of Constance and the Technical Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin. 

The main criteria of the assessments 


School-leavers 
fighting for 
job training 


Dusseldorf figures supplied by the 
DUsseldorf Chamber of Trade and In¬ 
dustry, show what strides pupils with 
Abitur and the equivalent are making in 
commerce. 

They show that .-whereas in 1973 only 
9.3 per cent of all commercial trainees 
had the Abitur, the figure for 1977 was 
31.3. In industry, the ntimber of leavers 
with Abitur rose from 31.2 per cent in 
1976 to 49’per cent in 1977. 

. Simultaneously-ijie number of trainee's 
with the school-leaving certificate fell 
from 5622 jo. 43.7 per emit. In banking, 
the number of trainees with the Abitur 
rose, from 47 ppr cent-in 1976 to..553 
per cent iri i977| while thie riijhtbet pf 
pupils‘with the school-leaving certificate 
sank from 48 to 44 per cent.. 

: •' ■ • . • ' ■II"' • 

This trend is-also evident in the sta¬ 
tistics published j)y. companies pnd 
banks, The ; Deutsche Bank iook-.on be¬ 
tween 1400 find 1500 trainees last year 
and the proportjon of leavers with Abi¬ 
tur rose. . .. ■ 

In 1975, 37.5 per cent of them had 
had the Abitur: In 1976 the figure had 
risen to 52 per cent. ‘ •••’ 

■The proportion, of pupils With Abitur 
and Commercial Scliobfil certificates is 
not much lower in the saving^ banks. 
Of neto trainees taken oh last year, 1 2,6 
per cent had the basic leaving certificate, 
9.2 per cent had this plus !a J Competed 
Commercial;course, 44 per ^ent'-had the 


were what the managers believed to be 
the standards at the universities con¬ 
cerned ((67 per cenlX personal experi¬ 
ence of the comptcnce of their gradu¬ 
ates within the company (64 per cent), 
and the personnel managers’ own ex¬ 
perience or contacts with the universi¬ 
ties (60 per cent.) 

The practical orientation of the 
courses or the academic reputation of 
the professors ployed only a subordinate 
part in the assessments. 

The criteria were decisive in the per¬ 
sonnel managers’ assessment of. the 
“quality of university graduates.' 1 Man¬ 
agers clearly attached less importance (0 
the varying university regulations in the 
Hinder and (he introduction of fixed 
periods of studay. 

The managers attached great impor¬ 
tance to courses being well and lightly 
organised and studenls having exam cer¬ 
tificates to prove their competency in 
certain courses. The manageis clearly did 
not approve of students working out 
courses of study for themselves. 

Reinhart Schmidt conludcs: “German 
personnel managers and consultants 
have very definite opinions about the 
differences between certain universities 
- and this can be very much to the dis¬ 
advantage of students who take courses, 
and frequently have no choice but to 
take courses, at certain of these universi¬ 
ties." Jutlj Roitich 

f I'r.mKfurtcr Himdwh.iUi 2v March 

school leaving certificate and 33.1 per 
cent had the Abitur. 

People in banking do not like to talk 
of less qualified applicants being crowd¬ 
ed out. They explain the increasing 
number of trainees with Abitur in terms 
of more school-leavers coming on to the 
market with better qualifications after 
the period of educational expansion. 

Then there is is the fact the number 
of school-leavers in the past few years 
has been very high* 

In 1970, 143,800 school-leavers had 
the school-leaving certificate and 91,500 
the Abitur. In 1976, 225,600 pupils had 
the school-leaving certificate arid 
198,000 the Abitur or equivalent. 

By contrast, the number of pupils 
with basic leaving certificates remained 
almost constant: 348,200 in 19970, 
351,600 In 1977. The number of pupils 
leaving the Hauptschule without any 
certificate fell from 140,300 in 1970 to 
113,700 in 1976. ' ” 

The reason why pupils with basic and 
school-leaving certificates are finding it 
harder to get'apprentices hips should not 
only be sought in the higher number of 
better qualified school-leavers. There! is 
also the drop in university applications. 

1 According to the FCdeyal Statistical 
Office, 87.2 per rent of all pupils with 
Abitur won ted to go to' university in 
1971. Today only 753 per cent have de¬ 
cided to go to university, 15.4 per cent 
are don’t knows a^d 9.3 per cent do not 
intend to study at university. 

The Bonn govemitient is also reckon¬ 
ing with* a growing number Of pupife 
with . Abitur comirig straight on to the 
labour market.' The 1978 ,'Vocatip'rifil 
Training Report assumes that ten 'per 
cent of all pripils with Abitur' will 1 take 
up a traineeship or. apprenjiceshlp this 
year. The figures for 1976 and'1977 were 
4and5 percent^ ■ - ^ : ;i ■ ' ■.'[ \ 

■' i> ' ■' ' ' (Hrindelablali, 29 Morch 1-lfrS) 
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Jobless women get 
new ‘male’ training 


T he Essen Vocational Promotion 
Centre and the Heinrichshttttc steel 
mill in IlaUingen ore retraining jobless 
women for typically mnJe occupations in 
n model project. 

The aim is not only lo relieve tinem- 
plo>ment onion]; women but also to 
counter the concentration of women on 
it Tew specific remote occupations. 

Projects mv in operation in several 
federal states for school-leavers who do 
not necessarily want to wind up as doe- 
tors' receptionists, hairdressers and sales¬ 
girls. Financially supported by the Bonn 
Ministry for Education and Science, live 
firm Conli In Hanover is training 28 
girls for specifically male trades Such us 
turning, tool-making-a ml electrical en¬ 
gineering. 

What is lo become the first Ir;tile fur 
the girls in llunover will lie the second 
or even third vocation for some of those 
in Essen. In January 1977,22 unemployed 
women were given un opportunity at the 
Essen centre to learn trades none of 
them would have considered possible for 
a woman. 

They will leave the centre as qualified 
turners, cornnuinicalions mechanics and 
electronics repairers. 

Most arc aged between 20 and 30 and 
arc single or divorced. Only eight had 
completed a vocational training ns sales¬ 
girls. seamstresses or hairdressers. 

Rosemarie Subrowski, 21, will earn tier 
living from the fccunniDft. o£ this .month 
m a tumet, taking home around 
DM1,000 a month. 

“At first I thought I'd never make it,” 
she says. 

As the youngest of four, Rosemarie at 
first felt at a disadvanlage because she 
had to help pay for the vocational train¬ 
ing of tier brothers and sisters. 

Site had been on the dole for six 
months when she was offered u chance 
to retrain at the centre. Having always 
been interested in machinery, she enjoy¬ 
ed working on the lathe. 

Trainees spend the mornings working 
under the supervision of a master turner 
described by the girls as a “grand chap/' 
The bugbear was theoretical instruction, 
where the girls once again faced old 
school fears. But this was (o some 

extent overcome by an educational social 
worker. 

Says Gisbert Redcker, one of the so¬ 
cial workers: “We must give them self- 
Confidcnce because they are prejudiced 
against their osvn sex - 8 prejudice they 
adopted from male society. 

14 In the beginning they were fright¬ 
ened of the machinery ami tried to pro¬ 
ve to themselves that they were not 
suited to a mole trade." 

Herr Redeker made use of “social 
studies" lo increase (he women's self- 
confidence about male competition. 

Brigitte Pcpeljak, 23, also conics from 
a large family. She married at 18 and 
first worked as an unskilled seamstress. 
Then she spent five years packing sugar. 

She. too, was unemployed for iwoyears 
before the chance lo retrain at the Essen 
centre. She benefited from having work¬ 
ed with machinery in her previous job 
ami was oven able to do small repairs. 

Although her husband did not favour 
her retraining, lie lent a hand with hou¬ 
se work. 

According to Gisbert Redcker, most 
husbands ore rather sceptical and worr¬ 
ied about the scheme because tiic centre 
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also trains many 
men and they fear & 
their marriages 
might wind up on 
the rocks. In an in¬ 
terim report, the 
training staff praise 
their pupils, empha¬ 
sising their high 
degree of motiva¬ 
tion and great wil¬ 
lingness to leant. 

They say the quality 
of work Is remark¬ 
able, attributing this 

primarily to excel- At Murnau In Bavaria the stotlonmasteris blue uniform has a 
lent group spirit skirt. That's because It is worn by Antonie Muiior, 26, the first 
and solidarity. The woman stations aster in the Federal Republio of Germany. She 
problem for the Fe- is also in change of several small stations nearby and gives 
dcrul Labour Office orders to a mostly male staff of 90. A lot of people are likely to 
will be to find em- soe her in action because Murnau is where the Munich-Gar- 
ployers who op- misch-Innsbruck express puts off passengersfor Oberammergau, 
predate the trainees' scene oftho passion play.' (Photo: OoutBcheOundesbaho) 

accomplishment. The question Is: will The women arc being trained as ma- 
employers be prepared to forget old pri- terial testers in two-year courses and as 

at* «i . ■ ai. _ i : I 


jmlices and give the women jobs com¬ 
mensurate with their skills. 

Taut Woltck of the Labour Office in¬ 
tends to invite representatives of indus¬ 
try, the chumbers of commerce and -the 
trade unions to inspect the training faci¬ 
lities to convince them of the quality of 
work done there. 

Should employers attempt to avoid 
employing women, using the lack of la¬ 
vatories and showers as a pretext, there 
Is n helpful Incentive In the form of 
wage subsidies. 

Another training centre in Hattingen- 
Ruhr has just begun work without 
having to worry about employment 
chances for its trainees. 

The HeinrichshUttc steel mill, a Thys- 
sen subsidiary, guarantees employment 
to all its trainees if they pass the tests. 


T he surprise success of the so-called 
'‘Green Lists" in the Schleswig-Hot- 
stein municipal elections, where they 
took the five per cent hurdle (the min¬ 
imum requirement for a mandate) in 
two districts, has become a source of 
worry for politicians everywhere. 

In the city-state of Hamburg, which 
goes to the polls on 6 June to elect the 
State Assembly, a new voters' initiative 
has been formed, calling itself Eunte 
Lisle (freely translated: motley lisiX rep¬ 
resenting not only environmentalists but 
also a large number of minority groups 
ranging from students' organisations to 
convicts and homosexuals. t ' : r 

The new party includes some 200 wi¬ 
dely, differing groups, tanging from nuc¬ 
lear power opponents to crazy sects. The 
one thing they have in common is aver¬ 
sion to the Establishment. 

The “motleys" chbse as their emblem 
a purple butterfly on a yellow backg¬ 
round. 

They are standing for the Stale Asse¬ 
mbly because, as Chairman Holger 
Strom, 35, put ft: “We see no alternative 
but to put up a joint front against the 
established parties." 

Strom is still a card-carrying member 
of the SPD, but ho is expecting to be 
expelled any moment. 

Never before, says a sceptical SPD po¬ 
litician, lias such a motley bunch joined 
forces to capture votes:. 

Comments : Holger Strom: “Our party 


testers for so-called indestructible mate¬ 
rials (three-year courses). HeinricltshUUc 
has many openings for these jobs. 

Unlike the Essen centre, the women 
In Hallingen are trained in the factory. 

After the first motivation course, Irm- 
gard Kroymanri of the Confederation of 
German Trade Unions had every reason 
to be happy. 

“We have never before hail it happen 
that virtually all men were in favour of 
the scheme," she said. 

Of the 30 trainees, three are over 40. 
Margaret Tietz is 46 and has a 27-year- 

old son. The most Important thing for 
her was the job guarantee, knowing that 
at her age she stood no chance of get¬ 
ting a job elsewhere. ■ 

: Barbara-Schhich 

(VorwUm, 50 March 1878) 


Project to help ■, 

unemployed .j: 

keep on trying 


frankfurter Rundschau 

A Munich project called Self-help fa 
Jobless has set out to help 
long-term unemployed gain new conn# 
and overcome their isolation. 

The jobless are frequently faced will 
the prejudice that says those who m 
to work have no trouble finding a job. 

; Exposed to such 'accusations, the fo 
employed develop inferiority complex 
nnd feel worthless to ; socie!y. 

, Self-help for Jobless, using handbill^ 

, posters and advertisements, organic 

weekly get-togethers for the unemploj, 
cd. , 

The action is based on the theory tM 
problems are more easily solved ini 
igroup. ■ 

The meetings are organised by sono¬ 
logists Ursula Seibt, 25, and. Hons k- 
chim Wiikening, 30, both jobless foil 
longtime. j 

The group jointly composes letters of 
application and deals with official cm- 
spotidence. 

In re-enactments, group memlvs 
practice job interviews. Hut no job bid¬ 
ing is done by the group, whose m 
aim is self-help. 

The project, in opemlion for a year.f 
financially supported by the Protestam 
Church and the Munich branch of If: 
Federal Labour Office. 

Eighty jobless have so far taken p>‘ 
and two-thirds have found work. 

To enable them to devote more atten¬ 
tion to the young unemployed, fc 
founders are now looking for premia 
to hold meetings and consultations. 

Christhmc Sclitdtoi 

, (Frankfurter Kundsclinu, 25 March W® 
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worry for party politicians 
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includes women’s groups,■ .conscientious 
objectors' associations, environmentalists 
and communists.” . ■ 

The platform is ns motley as the 
group. As opposed to the “Green List", 
the “motleys* call for a 35-hour working 
week and demand that Assembly mem¬ 
bers be voted out of office at any rime. 
The ptatfomv also-Includes “full equality 
for women" and the abolishment of the 
Extremists Act.: They want more rights 
for convicts, rto discrimination iigainst 
homosexuals 1 and better, treatment 'for 
“oppressed" secondary .school students, i 
Holger Strom, a journalist, expects to 

capture between four and eight per cent 
of the voles. : 

Fifty thousand voles would cross the 
five per cent hurdle says the campaign 
paper Jetzt vrird’s bunt (It's getting mot- 
lfcy now). 1 .. • 

“The estimated five per-cent of 1 ho¬ 
mosexuals among Hamburg's adult male 
population makes for 5OJJ0Q' potential 

votes as yet unrepresented by the estab¬ 
lished pfirtiei," says an pficle. 

, An SPD member, of the. Hamburg 
Rathnus shqjgs off this extra-parliamen¬ 
tary competition. “They want .a great 


; deal, but they don't tel! us how they i 
tend to achieve it." 

CDU and FDP also brush aside fl 
“motleys" as a “laughable. bunch" B 
none of the three parties is quite at e* 
They are still labouring under II 

Schleswig-Holstein shock, where in I 
state’s Steinburg district (affected by* 
dispute over the Brojcdorf nuclear 
.stationX the Green List took 6.6 per« 
•at the expense of the established pari« 
i In the Nortli Friesland district, i 
ivolved in a controversy over fl ^ 
'park, the environmentalists captured i 
iper cent, sending two representatives 

jthe district assembly. Yv^' 

In Hamburg, the SPD 1 fCaw that I 
; “motleys” could grab the one or two I 
| cent it needs for an absolute majority* 
i It is still uncertain whether the Bw 
[Uste will be permitted to take pad 
ithe election at all. Y, 

j The taw does not make Jr Jqwt^l 
j whether an organisation wliieb 

[self an “election society" rather "tow 

'ipartv may participate. 1 : '<•" '' 

] Tne : final worn will ■ bei spokert by- 
Estate election committee on 5 M®X> 

1 Thomas'Wom 

... (MUnchflpr. Markin, .1 April ^ 
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Jorg Eipel comes fighting back from 
the brink - and wants to box again 


l: * ► 
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A s boxer J5rg Eipel from Berlin 
looked out of his hotel window In 
Creil near Paris at the dreary foggy 
weather an December 17 1977, there 
was only one thought in his mind — his 
European heavyweight title fight that 
evening. 

His trainer Werner Pappke, friend, 
adviser and father figure, was sitting 
next to him. The two men and EipeJ's 
mother back home in Berlin were quiet¬ 
ly confident. 

But they did not realise that 17. De¬ 
cember 1977 was going to change Jflrg 
Eeipel's life completely. That evening, in 
a huge circus marquee, Jflrg Eipel was 
knocked out in the 15the round by the 
French challenger AUiin Marion and lost 
his European title. The knockout blow 
rendered him unconscious. A fireman 
gave him the kiss of life and a doctor 
gave him heart injections. He was taken 
to the intensive care unit of Beaujon 
hospital in Paris. 

Next morning the newspaper head¬ 
lines read: “Boxing star in coma," “Eur¬ 
opean champion dying In hospital." 

Three months later 1 telephoned J6rg 
Eipel. After the fight he had been in a 
coma for 25 days and could not remem¬ 
ber what had happened. He only re¬ 
gained his memory long after doctors 
had given up hope. 

Over the telephone, Eipel spoke 
quietly but quite normally. “I can re¬ 
member everything until the second 
time 1 was knocked down. The trainer 
had told me that this was the 15th 
round and I’d have to pile on the pres¬ 
sure because this was the round that re¬ 
ally mattered.” < 

Eipel knows nothing about the follow¬ 
ing days except what Ills trainer Pa- 
ppke, his mother and his. girlfriend Pe¬ 
tra, who stayed at his bedside in Fans, 
have told him. 

As far as Eipel is concerned, this is all; 
in the past. He got. DM54,000 (or the . 
fight against Marion, the largest sum in 
his professional career, and his main 
concern now is to continue boxing as 
soon as possible* . 


JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL 
WORLD GUIDE TO TRAVEL it 


Occasionally when he goes along to; 
the Berlin boxing school run by his 
manager Willy Zeller (and where former: 
world champion Eckhard Dagge trains)* 
he picks up a pair of boxing gloves ami* 
says: “I’m itching to get back but HI. 
have to wait; First of all I have to get; 
healthy again, then we'll see." 

Hons Edelmanrt, director of the ne¬ 
urological department of the StUrban; 
hospital in Berlin, is convinced that no 
permanent damage has been done to 
Eipel's health. There is no trace now of 
the twitching in his left eye and, accord¬ 
ing to trainer Pappke, he has regained 
half of the 34 pounds he lost in hospi¬ 
tal. 

The only .after effects that still worry 
Eipel arc chalk deposits in his legs caus¬ 
ed by having lo He in bed for so long 
and a swelling on the back of his head, 
caused by falling over backwards when 
Marion knocked him out. 

Eipel has mode big strides in the past 
weeks, His doctor describes it us a mi¬ 
racle. His mother says: “When I saw 
him when lie got back to Bert in, I was 
scared to death. I said lo Herr Pappke 
‘that’s not my son.' 

“I could not recognise him. His face 
was sunken and he could not (alk 
properly. Now he can remember every¬ 
thing. It's as if this terrible tiling had 
never happened." 

However, not even the doctors believe 


« 

that Jflrg Eipel will ever box again. Yet 
no one has dared to tell him this yet, 
fearing to impede his progress towards 
health. They want him to realise it him¬ 
self. 

Trainer Pappke is prepared to show 
Eipel the film of his fight with Marion 
to help him do this. 

“All I’ve seen up to now is a few 
photos. I’d tike to see the film of the 
fight and find out exactly what hap¬ 
pened," Eipel says. 

: Pappke adds: “When he sees the film, 
t hope he'll start thinking seriously 
about whether he wants to fight again. I 
hope he decides not to." 

There was considerable criticism of 
Pappke after the fight. The former man¬ 
ager of Bubi Scholz, Fritz Greschei, 
thought that Pappke should have thrown 
in the towel earlier in the fight. Pappke 
counters that no trainer in the world 
would have behaved differently In his sit¬ 
uation. 

“Of course I would have thrown in 
the towel if I had had any idea what was 
coining. But the knockout was complet¬ 
ely unexpected. 

“In the tenth round, Jdrg was ahead 
on points. 1 told him lo take it easy in 
the next three rounds and save his en¬ 
ergy for the iast rounds. 

“He was all right, hud plenty of en¬ 
ergy. Then came the first knockdown 30 


Union’s boycott resolution 
threatens Moscow shooting 

T he 20 members of the U1T (Inter- "■ 

national Gun Snort Union) council ■ .. v * \ .. 


X national Gun Sport Union) council 
have passed an “anti-boycott resolution 1 * 
at Wiesbaden which is likely to cause 
controversy at the U1T Congress in 
Seoul, South Korea, in September and 
may put;paid to shooting at the 1980 
Moscow Olympics. 

The resolution reads: “We cull upon 
..the UIT to prepare Jo withdraw from 
the 1980 Moscow Olympics if any form 
of discrimination, political, racial or reli¬ 
gious, is practised at the 42 world 
• championships.” 
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WORLD GUIDE T0TI|(jAy$l AGENCIES AND SELECTED HOTELS 

JAEGER'S INTERLTRAVEL— Wdrid Guide tb Travel Agencies and 
selected Hotels —is q manual containing addresses and de¬ 
tailed information ;aboUt special $efv.|ce9 Of 20000 travel agen¬ 
cies from 150 countries throughout the world; supplemented by 
advertisements .of hotels bnd other tourist enterprises. 

JAEGER'S INTERTfeAVEL.W a valUdbl© aid for all those who wish 
to get into contdctwjth travel-agents alt over the world, obtain 
Information about theflr services or who Want to publish pln- 
pointed adveJrisepdarits* '• V *. '... »’■'/ • v*; i : 1 

JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL.can bo .delivered Immediately at the, 
price of DM 72;-f tlf. Please drdef If dlrefctly frorti. Ms-dr request 
a copy-for Inspection without‘commitment.- We-will also be 
pleased to inform you about th® possibilities of advertising In 
this book. .. 4 .. ...,.. ... 

JAEGER-VERLAG GHIBH.POB 110320.0-6100. DARMSTADT 
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i There is no doubt that there will be 
discrimination at fhe world champion¬ 
ships in Korea. 

. Three years ago at Thun in Switzer¬ 
land, a clear majority voted to hold the 
'1978 world shooting championships in 
Seoul. 

1 The UIT' soon realised what it had let 
itself in for. Kurt Hasler (SwilzerlandX 
UIT president at the time, had to refuse 

to allow the North Korean. delegate; to 
speak because of* the virulence of his at¬ 
tacks. »: - , ' •• 

• The South Koreans sent invitations to 
ail UIT members, including the North 
Koreans, as the Zurich newspaper Sport 
points out. 

, At its March meeting, the UIT 1 ebun- 
jcil was told that the Soviet Union,, the 
Eastern Bloc,’Cuba and Yugoslavia had 
! not replied to the invitations. The final 
'date for entries i.was postponed tp 31 
.March 1^78. - - •" 1 V: 

I At the - end of March 1^78, UIT gene¬ 
ral secretary Ernst Zimmermann flew to 
[Moscow; in;.a ‘Yairi latterjipt to, pferslWde 
•the comrnunist countries to conipot^. 

| Zihmiyrm^n.n was recqiy^d in. Moscow 
by Vitali Smirhbw, a member of the In- 
jteniational Olympic Conifitlttce recently 
xelegatedl from a top post in-the .Soviet 
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J6rg Eipel 


(Phn Id: Jpa) 


seconds before the cml of the fight. Ten 
seconds later he wus ready to figlii 
again. Then came I he second punch and 
the bitter end.” 

Three months have passed since that 
fateful night. New European champion 
Aiain Marion sent Eipel a telegram wis¬ 
hing him a complete recovery and tell¬ 
ing him he was a brave opponent. 

Jttrg Eipel is getting better, but there 
will never be a comeback. Wemer Pa¬ 
ppke says: “I might take him on as my 
assistant." Perhaps he will start an ap¬ 
prenticeship as a furrier in his manager 
Zeller's shop. 

Whatever happens, Jorg Cipel will 
have to work for a living. He did not 
make a fortune in his short boxing ca¬ 
reer. Horst Mtlller-Munz 

(Krtlner Siadt-Anrelger, 25 M-irdi 197HJ 


sports hierarchy, in other words, he did 
not even meet the officials who made 
the decision not to compete. 

Discussions on a compromise were 
recently held in Athens, the home of 
UIT president Georges Vichos. The 
Swiss have their reservations about the 
Wiesbaden resolution. Sport described 
this as “cutting off our nose to spite our 
face.” 

It would be possible to withdraw the 
resolution if majority opinion against 
the Soviet Union, the organisers of the 
1980 Olympics, were not so strong, 

; At-the World clay pigeon champion¬ 
ships in Antibes in 1977 the Eastern 
Bloc countries refused to compete be¬ 
cause South Africa was there. 

One political act follows another. So 
when Chong-Kyu Park, vice-president of 
the South Korean delegation, proposed 
the resolution, the other delegates did 
hot need much persuading. The UIT 
approved the South Korean resolution, 

. making only a fe\y small alterations. i: 

The UIT f is nwafe lhat nobody can be 
forced to take' part'in a world cham- 
: pionship. It also realises that the zesolu-, 
; tlon will have to be put to the vote at, 

; the UIT congress. How' the- U4 .dele¬ 
gates from 98 countries will; ybte Isf 
.anyone's guess. : ; \ 

. The political background with North' 
Korea snd the. Peoples’" Republic 6fj 
j China does not, it seeiriA allo'w ■ the 
L Soviet Union'hiucjt scope for .Olympiq 
considerations, which the organisers of 
/the 1980 Olympics ougfrt to take; into 
; account. :; : ; ' /-fi. •; ■ 

It isi ay vicious circled. The ytihie. floin bj 
‘that could bldw the'UIT iri llb prcsenfc 
forin to: kingdom come is tlckJug away. ■ | 


. (Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeltuni 
.... ©i OeutachlaUA, S April L93&] 












